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Numerous problems face tEe nation's schools. These 
differ widely in, tiieir content, in their scope, in the types 
to whom they ape important, and in. the intensity with vhich 
mplain about them. Many schools try to pinpoint the causes 
problems and to look for solutions ^before the problems 
s are veil understood. Hov can instructional planners 
y determine vhicb of the m,any problems they "^face deserve 
entionT^ This training unit presents a systematic appr6ach to 
ss of analyzing instructional problems. It vill take you 
series bf steps or decision points by vhich '^ou can analyze 
Each step is the subject of one of the six modules in the 
unit:/ Which problem signals varrant further analysis? what 
do the signals imply? Hhat additional information is needed? 
d the information be collected? Are th& problems valid? If 
valid, hov serious are the problems? (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION TO ANALYZING PROBLEMS 



Overview 



if ic^l!il r??"^*^*?.**^!^ Pi^ocess of Analyzing Problems as 

U IS dealt with in this training unit and to some of the benefits that schools 
IJnHurJfy® from performing it. It will also describe how the training will be 
conducted, and will tell you about the simulated school districtVor which you 
will act as an instructional planner during the training, when you finish 
reading the Introduction you should be able to: 

1; Specify the steps involved in analyzing problems, that is, the 
major decisions which should be made concerning problems prior 
to considering solutions to them. 

2. From a list of possible benefits to the schools, select those 
that are highly likely to result from the process of analyzinq 
problems. ^ 



I- The Process of Analyzing Problens 

Numerous pi lems face the nation's schools today.. These problems 
tlf'lV'^^^^ 1" content, in their scope, in the types of people to whom 

TcZ nf flTllf'h intensity with which people complain about them. 

K^^c • T ''f. extremely serious concerns which will result in great set- 
backs in the educational opportunities that the schools provide children un- 
thnni l!?.*^'',.?"^ VI «"°"ted for their solution. Other problems, even 
fhJcf -5? ^uf^u''L°^ .frequent complaints, may not be as serious as some of 
those with which they compete for resources. And still other problems may 
not even be valid for some school districts, despite complaints. Regardless 
of the perplexity which such a profusion of problems creates, many schools 
try to pinpoint causes of these problems and look for solutions to them before 

i^'fi'^elves are well understood. How can instructional planners 
rationally determine which of the many problems that they face most deserve 
tneir attention? 

training unit presents a systematic approach to the process of ana- 
lyz ng instructional problems. It will take you through a series of steps or 
decision points by which you can analyze problems presented during training 
as well as p rob ems in your own school situation. Each step is the subject 
of one of the six modules in the training unit: 



1. 



Which probl em signals warrant further analysis? 
Incoming inrormatlon which "signals" the existence of various 
student outcoiris problems is reviewed to determine the relation- 
ship between signals and to decide which groups of related 
signals warrant analysis. 
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2. What problems do the signals imply ? 

The problems implied by the signals are defined in terms of the 
existing and desired student outcomes involved. 

3. What additional information is needed? 

The adequacy of the information contained in the problem signals 
> is evaluated, and additional information needs are determined. 

4. How should the information be collected? 

Infonflation plans are developed that specify the sources of 
information and the methods that will be used to collect the 
' additional information as cost-effectively as possible. 

5. Are the problems valid ? 

Based upon the additional information received, the problems are 
reviewed to determine whether valid discrepancies exist between ^ 
the existing and desired states of student outcome, and to redefine 
the problems as necessary. 

. 6. If they are/^yaliq\ how serious are the problems? 

Information 'concey*ning several criteria foV evaluating the serious- 
ness of proBlems^is examined to determine how serious the problems 
are relative to one another. ^ 

During the training you will gain basic skills and knowledge related to 
each of these steps in the process of analyzing problems. The training in- 
cludes reading assignments and Individual exercises, training activities that 
you will perform in teams, and feec&ack exercises to help you evaluate your 
performance on the training activities. 

II . How Analysing Problems Can Helj) the Schools 

Systematically analyzing the problems that schools encounter is naturally 
more time consuming than using one's subjective judgment to decide whether to 
deal with them, but it results in a number of benefits for the schools: 

Assurance that analysis of specific problems is warranted . Instructional 
planners cannot possibly act on every complaint about existing conditions and 
every suggestion for change. Yet their reluctance to disregard complaints or 
suggestions without good reason is understandable. Analyzing problems provides 
a basis for evaluating such "signals" about problems to determine whether they 
warrant attention, so that school people can jtistify their decisions to inves- 
tigate some and not others. Problem analysis is not Intended to resolve pre- 
sent "crises" in which schools are involved. Rather, it is a long-range and 
never-ending planning technique which suggests steps which school dec1s:4on 
makers can take to become aware of and deal with major instructional problems 
before they reach the "crisis" stage. 
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Consideration of implications for student outcome > The public's increasing 
demands for accountabUity in education point to the schools' responsibility 
for relating the costs^and efforts that go into education to the outcomes of 
that education. The ultimate outcomes of education are, of course, what stu- 
dents learn. Problem analysis helps school people define their problems so 
that the implications for student outcome are clearly specified. This means 
that the prioriMfes set for dealing with problems will correspond to those 
student outcomes which are most in need of improvement. ^ 

Informed decision making . Often the information that comes to instructional 
planners about alleged problems is quite sketchy, and making decisions about 
those problems consequently involves a good deal of guesswork. Problem analysis 
ensures that those respor sie have a sufficient information base from which to 
decide whether to take accion on certain problems. And if the problems have 
been clearly defined and analyzed, deciding among alternative solutions is 
greatly simplined\ 

Assurance that action is taken only on valid problems . Some of the problems 
that are called to the attention of instructional planners may be recognized as 
serious nationwide or statewide problems, but may not necessarily apply to the 
students who attend their schools. Time and money could be wasted choosing and 
implementing solutions to such problems. Problem analysis enables schools to 
validate alleged problems in order to avoid taking wasteful action in response 
to complaints that are not valid for their own students. 

! 

Assurance that the most serious problems are acted on first . Problems 
that exist m the schools compete with one another for resources. Unfortunately, 
there is never enough staff time nor money to implement solution^ to all the 
schools' problems. School planners must always decide which of a wide range of 
problems to deal with first. In order to prevent the assigning of arbitrary or 
biased priorities, school decision makers should analyze problems to assess the 
relative seriousness of problems that are competing for resources. This ensures 
that the schools will deal with serious problems before dealing with minor 
problems. 

Derivation of instructional goals and objectives . There is a growing 
concern that school s^trfe accountable for the echievement of their goals and 
objectives for student performance. This concern also implies that schools 
should be accountable for their selection of goals and objectives, and for 
the priorities that they assign among them. Analyzing problems provides 
school planners with a basis from which to derive appropriate goals and ob- 
jectives for their Instructional program, and to assign priorities to them 
on the basis of their relevance to serious problems n the district. 

Communication about the schools' commitment to deal with their problems . 
The determination' by school decision makers that certain problems are valid 
'for their schools and setting priorities among them to their own satisfaction 
are not sufficient. These decisions and the bases for them must be communi- 
cated to school -related groups in the community. By analyzing problems as 
a basis for setting priorities, school planners can communicate why they are 
attempting to ded with certain problems and not with others and what aspects 
of the instructional program are most on need of change. 
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As you proceed tlrrough this training course, you will have an opportunity 
to learn more about, and to apply, the steps of analyzing problems. Once you 
have a clear Idea what the process involves and what benefits it can offer 
schools, you may recognize the desirability of carefully analyzing problems as 
one basis for determining* the instructional purposes of your schools. 

III. The Simulation for the Training Unit 
on Analyzing Problems 

During this training unit, you will be participating in a simulated school 
district's efforts to analyze several major instructional problems. The Mid 
City Unified School District (MCUSD) simulation is used to provide a common 
background so that people from different school settings have a common working 
base. You will be working with a larye number of simulated memoranda, reports, 
news clippings, and other documents similar to those typically dealt with by 
school planners and administrators. The purpose of this training unit is to 
teagh some basic skills involved in analyzing problems whicb you can practice 
during the training and then apply to the real-life situations you encounter on 
your job. The simulation is used mainly as a vehicle for conveying and prac- 
ticing these skills. 

The/Instructional Planning Team 

For the purpose of the activities in this training unit, each of you is to 
assume the role of a member of the newly created Instructional Planning Team 
(IPT) for the Mid City Unified School District. The IPT is composed of repre- 
sentatives from several school-related groups, including central office person- 
nel, local building administrators, supervising teachers, department chairmen, 
support personnel, and some student and community representatives. Each of you 
was recommended for appointment to the IPT by Dr. kedford, the District Super- 
intendent. Dr. Redford and the School Board have stated publicly that they 
have high hopes that the Team will accomplish a comprehensive study and even- 
tual renewal of the instructional program at MCUSD. He has outlined your new 
duties as follows: 

1. To provide leadership for the imprpvement of the instructional 
program by engaging members of the instructional staff in long- 
range planning. 

2. To assist the instructional staff in analyzing the existing 
program, in defining goals and objectives, and in designing 
new programs and evaluation techniques. 

3. To provide leadership and initiate programs for maintaining 
and improving the instructional skills of the staff. 

To prepare you for these new duties. Dr. Redford has arranged for a course to 
be conducted at MCUSD for the IPT, using self-contained training units on var- 
ious aspects of instructional planning. During th^s particular training unit 
the skills you will be learning and practicing as a member of the MCUSD IPT 
all concern Analyzing Problems. 
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\ Your team obligations during training will include reading assignments, 
completion of some written work, and attendance at all meetings that have 
been scheduled. 

A Shortly before the IPT's first training session. Dr. Redford met with 
= the Team and discussed his reasons for requesting that you participate in 
the training on Analyzing Problems: ' ' 

"MCUSp has become increasingly concerned with accountability, 
that is, trying to explain to the taxpayers the reasoning be- 
hind particular educational decisions, and to produce evidence 
that the schools are doing a satisfactory job of turning out 
educated and responsible students. It seems to me that the 
j failure of last year's school bond issue in Mid City was partly 

1 - due to sentiment among the voters that MCUSD was not doing 

enough to solve some of the educational problems they feel are 
important. Of course, no two. groups ever seem to agree on which 
.problems those are! Some groups claimed we failed to explain 
fully how we intended to use the money which would have been 
provided from the sale of school bonds. We do need to communi- 
cate better with the g|;-oups concerned wi.th- our schools, and 
to bring them into our planning. 

"Please don't get the idea I'm asking you to ftart from scratch, 
though. We have been trying to be .responsi ve to community needs 
and to bring concerned groups and individuals more into our plan- 
ning. Several of the Central Office staff have been keeping a 
^ile of information that's come to our attention concerning some 
of the problems we need to deal with. Please think in terms of 
how the planning team can analyze these problems and how the 
team can communicate its work to the schools and to the local 
groups concerned. The Instructional Planning Team is one of the 
efforts I am really hopeful will produce the kind of planning 
and, hopefully, communication of our intentions, that is needed." 

The Communit y 

• Mid City is located in Bay County, approximately 25 miles from 
a major city. 

• Total population is 95,000. Two junior colleges and a four-year 
state college are located nearby. 

t Much of the tax base to provide services and goods for the city 
and the school district comes from the property owners. Although 
there is some industry, including a heavy- equipment production 
factory, and an automobile assembly plant, the tax rate is high. 
Bond failures have indicated an increased resistance of tax payers 
to higher expenditures. 

• Residential areas range from very expensive homes (inhabited primarily 
by whites) to very inexpensive homes (inhabited primarily by Blacks). 
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The Schools of Wtd &r ty 

• Approximately' 19,000 students attend the schools of the district: 
K-6, 10,200; 7-8, 3,200; and 9-12, 5,900. 

♦ 

/ — 

• There are eighteen elementary schools; ffve 7-8 grade schools (one 
middle-school pilot project includes grades 6-8); i\nd three high school 

• The district's school population has mixed ethnic origins: 6^ 
Caucasian; 29% Blecck, 6% Mexican-American, 4% Oriental. In thriee 
elementary schools over 50% of the population is Black. The high 
schools' racial balance is essentially similar to the total ethnic 
population ratio. • ^ 

The School Staff ^ 

• The Administrative Cabinet consists of Superintendent Redford, two 
assistant sliperintendents for Business and for Instruct-^on, elem- 
entary and secondary curriculum coordinators, and a director of 
Research and Guidance. ' ' 

t The Central Office Staff also includes four school psychologists, 
four school nurses, three speech therapists, and two coordinators 
of special education programs. 

• There are approximately 750 certified teachers in the district. 

• All K-6 schools have a full-time principal; the 7-8 grade schools 
have a principal and a part-time vice principal. Secondary schools 
have a principal, a vice-principal, deans, counselors, and depart- 
ment chairmen who participate in planning the educational program. 

• The Board consists of five elected members, all o^f whom have at 
least two years to s^ve in their present term of office. They 
have generally supported administration requests for new programs. 
However, due to the increase in costs and in the numbers of people 
and coiTOunlty groups resisting tax increases, they are becoming 
more cost-minded. They want to see a program planning and budg- 
eting system (PPBS) implemented in the district. and are prodding 
district staff to provide information about the cost effectiveness 
of programs. During the past two years, several new educational 
issues have aroused community interest. As a r.esylt, special 

% interest groups have formed and community attendance at Board 
meetings has increased. District staff and Board are aware of 
community polarization occurring over educational practices. 

• The teachers' associations have become more active and militant in 
demands for higher sa'^aries, more benefits, and more .voice in dec- 
ision making about the instructional program. The NEA-affil iated 
organization has the power but the rival AFT Ci^ganization is grow- 
ing. The admijiistration generally supports the teachers' associa- 
tion over matters of instruction but has remained rr^^ncommittal 
over salaries and /benefits*. 
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The Irvstructionel Program ' 

• Most elementary schools and classes would be considered traditional, 
with self-contained classrooms, one teacher responsible for all 
subject Hiatter for studefits, time block scheduling of 55-minute 
periods, predominant use of state-adopted texts, ability and achieve- 
ment grouping practiced in most classes, most learning activities 
centered around reading materials 

• There are isolated instances of various innovations in elementary 
prograwi^, including expertmentatioa wi th team teaching, regrouping 
of students into multi-grade units for instruction, programmed 
learning materials, the use of ITA reading materials, etc. Limited 
district office help or encouragement is available for innovative 
efforts. 

• The junior high school program is organized around subject area 
departments and is heavily academically oriented. One exception 
is the middle school pilot project at Central School where a group 
of students is assigned to a team of six teachers, there ire f&N 
set time periods, mor^ interest and skill groupings, more activity- 
oriented learning^ ctnd considerable student involvement in planning. 

• The high school program is predominately college preparatory— 
about 50% (slightly higher than state average) of the students 
go on to either two- or four-year colleges. There is a moderate 
selection of electives, and an after-school program of special 
interest activities. There are some vocational educational of/ 
ferings, including woodshop, metal shops, auto mechanics, and a 

^ variety of business courses in typing, shorthand, office machines 
and accounting. There is no work-training program. 

• Each high school has seven counselors and two guidance clerks 
employed to assist students with educational plans and with ' 
school-related problems. . ' 

The District's' Financial Status 

t Median salaries: elementary teachers, $8,800; secondary teachers, v 
$9,800. The salary schedule i^ slightly below the state average. 

• Typically, the budget is rather tight. The Board does not wish to 
ask- for increased taxes, having seen the lack of voter support for 
such increases in neighboring districts. However, the Board has 
agreed toj:ommit $35,000 from undistributed reserves to finance 

^new programs or major revisions of> existing programs. 



Self -Test for Introduction \ 
\ . , \ . 

This self- test Is to help you ensure that you are ^adequately oriented to the 
process of analyzing" problems before you proceed with the training. . 

, ^ 

Feel free to refer back to the reading as you complete the self- test, \S you 
need to. When you have completed all thft* items, review^the suggested responses 
beginning on' page 13. 

1. The six major steps or decision points in the proce/s of analyzing problems 
are listed below, although not necessarily in the prder in which they should 
be performed. Below them are descriptions of what occurs at each of the 
six steps. Match each description with the decision point in the space 
next to each description. 

a. How should the information be collected? , ' 

b. Which of the problem signals warrant further 'analysis? 

c. If they are valid, how serious af^e the problems? 

d. What problems do the signals imply? 

e. What additional information is needad? 

f. Are the problems valid? 

Incoming information that "signals" the existence of various studfent 

outcome prbblems is reviewed to determine the relationship between 
signals, and which groups of related signals warrant further analysis. 

Information plans are developed to specify the sources of informafion 

and the methods that will be used to cpllect the additional information 
as cost effectively as possible. ' 

The adequacy of the information contained in the problem signals is 

evaluated, and. additional informatioa rieeds are de^rmined. 

The relative importance of several criteria for evaluating the 

Sj^riousness of problems Ms' exapiined, and the information available 
afbout all these criteria .is reviewed to determine how serious the 
Problems are relative to one another. 
/ ^ . - -\ 

The problems implied by the signals are defined in terms of the 

existing and desired states of stutJent outcome. 

The information available about the problems Is reviewed to determine 
whether valid discrepancies e>:ist between the existing and desired 
states of student^outc^Dme as they were initially defined and to 
redefine valid problems based on the new infonjiation available about 
them. 

/ 



Indicate the order in which the six decision points of analyzing problems 
will be presented in the training (and the logical, but not necessarily the 
only, order in which they should occur in real life) by numbering t)\m from 
1 to 6 in the spaces provided below. 



How should the information be collected? 

\ 

Which of the problem signals warrant further analysis? 



If they are valid, how serious are the problems? 



What problems do the sign^^s imply? 



What additional information is needed? 



/ 



Are the problems valid? 




\ 
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3. BeTow is a list of potential benefits to a school, half of which are highly 
likely to result from analyzing problems as a means of planning the Instruc- 
tional program. Ch^ck the seven statements that are highly likely t6 be 
benefits a school would receive just as a result of analyzing problems. 

_j a. The school could. ensure that the problems it deals with are really 

/ serious problems. 

b. The school could define its problems so that the implications for 

student outcome are clea»^. 

c. The school would have the information it needs to understand its 

instructional problems better. 

d. The school could v^ommunicate wh^t aspects of the instructional 

program need change. 

e. The school would know wh?t causes particular student outcome [A'oblems. 

f- The school cbulV select and evaluate staff in terms of their performance 

g. The school could\ensure that it would take action only on those problems 

which arr actual iSM^al id for that school. 

h. The school could communicate why it is attempting to deal with certain 

problems and not with others. 

ft 

^ i. The school could determine ho.w to .organize its staff to deal with 

particular instructional problems. 

j. The scho'^l could determine what solution should be adopted for a 

particula»^ problem. 



k. The school could determine how to give students maximal involvement^ 
in solving instructional problems. ; 

1. The school could determine how^' costly it would be to solve a 
^ particular problem. 

m. The school could deal effectively with specific incidents/ of student 

behavior problems. '/ 

^\ ' 
n. The school could relate problems in other aspects of -the/ school's 

operation to student outcome' problerrs. 

0. The school would have a Das(s from which to derive goaliS and 
• objectives that are appropriate for its instructional pif'ogram. 
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Sugqestea Responses . 
Self-Test for Introduction 



Please do not refer to the Suggested 
Responses until you have attempted all 
the Items on the Self-Test. 
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1. The SIX major steps or decision points In the process of analyzing problems 
are listed below, although not necessarily In the order In which they should 
be performed V Below them are descriptions of what occurs at each of the 
six steps. Match each description with the decision point In the space 
next to each description. 

a. ^ow should the Information be collected? 

b. Which of the problem signals warrant further analysis? 
c^ If they^ are valid t how serious are the problems? 

d. What problems do the signals imply? 

e. What additional Information is needed? 

f. Are the problems valid? 



b Incoming Information that "signals" the existence of various student 

outcome problems Is reviewed to determine the relationship between 
signals, and which groups of related si^gnals warrant further analysis. 

a Information plans are developed to specify the sources of Information 

and the methods that will be used to collect the additional Information 
as cost effectively as possible 

e The adequacy of the Information contained In the problem signals Is 

evaluated, and additional information needs are determined. 

c_ The relative Importance of several criteria for evaluating the 

seriousness of problems Is examined, and the Information available 
about all these criteria Is reviewed to determine how serious the 
problems are relative to one another. 

d The problems Implied by the signals are defined In terms of the 

existing and desired states of student outcome. 

£ The Information avMlable about the problems Is reviewed to determine 

whether valid discrepancies exist between the existing and desired 
states of student outcome as they were Initially defined and to 
redefine valid problems based on the new Information available about 
them. 
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Indicate the order in which the six decision points of analyzing problems 
will be presented in the training (and the logical, but not necessarily the 
only, order in which they should occur in real life) by numbering them from 
1 to 6 in the spaces provided below. 

^ How should the information be collected? 

^ Which of the problem signals warrant further analysis? 



P_ If they are valid, how serious are the problems? 



2 



What problens do the signals Xmply' 



_^ What additional information is needed? 

\ Are the problems valid? i 




is 



/ 



3. Below is a list of potential benefits to a school, half of which are highly 
likely to result from analyzing problems as a means of planning the instruc- 
tional program. Check the seven statements that are highly likely to be 
benefits a school would receive just as a result of analyzing problems. 



J_ a. The school could ensure that the problems it deals with are really 

serious problems. 

/ b. The school could define its problems so that the implications for / 

student outcome are clear. 

/ c. The school would have the information it needs to understand its 

instructional problems better. \ 

£ d. The school could communicate what aspects of the instructional 

program need change. 

e. The school would know what causes particular student outcome problems. 

f. The school could select and evaluate staff in terms of their performance. 

£ g. The school could ensure that it would take action only on those problems 

which are actually valid for that school. 

£ h. The school could communicate why it is attempting to deal with certain 

problems and not with others. 

i. The school could determ'ine how to organize its staff to deal with 

particular instructional problems. 

j. The school could determine what solution should be adopted for a 

particular problem, 

k. The school could determine how to give students maximal involvement 

in solving instructional problems. 

1. The school could determine how costly it would be to solve a 

particular problem, 

m. The school could deal effectively with specific incidents of student 

behavior problems. 

n. The school could relate problems in other aspects of the school's 

operation to student o|(!itcome problems. 

£ 0. The school would have a basis from which to derive goals and 

objectives that are appropriate for its instructional program. 
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WHICH OF THE PROBLEM SIGNALS WARRANT FURTHER ANALYSIS? 



Overview 

Module One will introduce you to the concept of problem signals which 
alert instructional planners to the existence of problems. You will learn 
how to recognize problem signals and how to organize them so that the major 
problems being signalled become appar it. You will be given four criteria 
by which to evaluate whether signals warrant a thorough examination. Then, 
together with the members of your Instructional f*l2nning Team, you will 
review a number of simulated problem signals, classify them into categories, 
and decide which categories require systematic analysis. 

When you have completed Module One you should be able to: 

1- Discriminate problem signals that clearly specify student 
outcomes from signals of other school concerns. 

2. Give at least one reason why classification, and at least 
one reason why evaluation, of problem signals helps 
instructional planners to deal with the complaints, ^ 
suggestions and criticisms that constantly come to their 
attention. 

3. Classify a number of problem signals into categories that 
signal common problems. 

4. , Identify criteria that are useful for determining whether 

problem signals warrant further analysis. 

5. Judge whether categories of problem signals meet the 
criteria and, consequently, warrant further analysis. 



K What Constitutes a Problem Signal? 

A problem signal is any message which indicates the existence of a 
problem > In this training unit you will work with problem signals that 
vary according to content, source, and form or method by which they are 
communicated. A problem signal may be formal or informal, simple or 
complicated, concerned with only one classroom^ or district, o^ related to 
the nation's entire school system. A signal may be a comment, .conversation, 
report, or news, article. A 500-page report on marijuana smoking among 
teen-age youth by a Presidential Commission on Drug Abuse; a group of 
secondary science teachers meeting to propose courses on the psychological, 
historical, and chemical aspects of marijuana to increase the relevance of 
their curriculum; or the local police chief stating in a news interview 
that increasing numbers of students in the district are being arrested for 
use, possession, and sale of marijuana, are all examples of problem signals. 
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Many signals are communicated in written form, ranging from a hastily 
scrawled note between colleagues to the findings of a well-documented, 
long-term research study. Other signals result from telephone conversations, 
interviews, meetings, discussion groups, or informal gatherings. Signals 
often originate from sources outside the school context, as well as within 
it. Examples of external sources are community action groups, ad hoc 
committees, the Chamber of Commerce, congre:,smen, university faculty members, 
or professional associations and journals. 

. Since an instructional nlanner cannot have daily contact with all 
school -related groups and Individuals, many problem signals come to him 
indirectly through personnel of individual srhool sites. Adequate communica- 
tion among district personnel is then a critical factor' in analyzing problems, 
since it affects the accuracy of information received from both within and 
without the school system. 



I 1 . C lassifying Problem Signals 

Problem signals should be classified or organized to help you discri^n- 
inate among recurrent complaints or suggestions and isolated criticisms. 
Signals may be recorded verbatim, or summarized. Classifying is a difficult- 
task because, in a sense, every problem may Le ultimately related to every- 
thing else in the school context. To lump all problem signals together, 
however, would not help define existing problems, nor would it give direction 
to further analysis and solution. 

The classification of probletn signals ir>to categories requires an initial 
decision about the nature and extent of the signalled problems. Classification 
is the organization of proble;:^ signals that may be related to each other in 
any of a number of ways . This organization provides initial, tentative speci- 
fications of* the problems that have -been signalled. 

Consider the following problem sigrials: 

1. A parent complains about outmoded teaching methods and 
materials being used in her seventh-yrade son's reading 
program. 

2. A group of local law enforcement officials states that ' 
students are not being informed about the dangers of 
drug use by their schools. 

3. A high school counselor says that students are. receiving 
inadequate guidance ^bout such matters as dating, morality, 
marital planning, illegitimate pregnancies, and venereal 
diseases. 

4. A meeting of Lowell High School teachers discusses the need 
to involve teachers more meaningfully in decisions concern- 
ing a newly implemented counselling , rogram for drug users 
at the school . 
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5. The assistant director of the City Healtli Department states 
that the use of tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs is wide- 
spread among secondary level students. 

6. The incidence of illegitimate births, VD, forced marriages, 
and divorce among young people has been rising rapidly over 
the past five years, according to an article in the local 
newspaper. 

7. Newly released results of district-wide standardized reading 
achievement tests show that many of the district's secondary* 

.students are reading two to four years below grade level. 

8. High school counselors reported to the School Board that 
they feel insufficiently informed about the nature and 
effects of various drugs to provide proper guidance ^nd 
counselling to students with drug problems. 

9. A spokesman for a parents' group says at a School Board 
meeting that the schools must assume the responsibility 
for the transmission of accurate information about human 
reproduction and sexual behavior to young people because 
other grpups are failing to do so. 

Probably the best single basis for classification of these problem 
signals is to ask: "What aspects of school operation or areas of student 
outcome do the signals concern?" The nine signals above refer to three 
areas of student outcome that serve as useful categories for classifying 
them: 

1. Reading (signals 1 and 7). 

2. Education and guidance concerning drug abuse (signals 2, 4, 5, 
and 8). 

3. Student knowledge and behavior in the area of sex and family life 
(signals 3, 6, and 9). 

Alternatively, in some situations you might classify the problem signal 
according to such factors as the particular groups of students, or grade 
levels, to which the signals refer. 
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III. DeterminiTig Which Problem Signals 
Warrant Further Analysis 

Since the number of problem signals confronting any school district 
invariably surpasses the available resources for their analysis and 
solution, it becomes necessary to establish priorities among the problems 
identified. Not all the problem signals you receive require further analysis. 
Signals should be carefully evaluated to determine whether undertaking time- 
consuming and expensive analysis of them is the most prudent course of action. 
Through careful review, you can select those problem signals which refer to 
general, continuing concerns of the district's or school's instructional 
program. 

Proper classification of problem signals allows you to distribute the 
signals among several problem categories, which will undoubtedly vary in scope. 
One of your categories might be broad and ambiguous, such as a large number of 
signals having in common only their references to "the irrelevance of education. 
While this category does not provide enough specific information for complete 
analysis as it stands, you may decide that the sheer volume of signals makes it 
a proper focus for further analysis, although it must be more precisely 
specified in the process. Another problem category may be narrow and specific, 
consisting of a number of signals received over a long period of time, such as 
a dozen incidents of fighting at certain high schools. If you undertook anal- 
ysis of this category of signals, your analysis would tiave to discover what 
is the more general problem to which these specific signals are related. 

It is clear that a crucial decision point is reached after problem 
signals have been classified: how to decide which problem signals should be 
analyzed. Decisions as to whether problem signals warrant further analysis 
should be made in regard to each group of signals that have been classified 
together, unless there is only a single problem signal in a category. Four 
criteria that can be used to determine whether a set of related problem signals 
warrants further analysis are: 

1. DO THE SIGNALS REFER TO STUDENT OUTCOMES? 

2. DO THE SIGNALS REFER TO LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS? 

3. DO THE SIGNALS REFER TO DISTRICT-LEVEL PROBLEMS? — 

k 

4. WERE THE SIGNALS COMMUNICATED BY SIGNIFICANT SOURCES 
AND/OR METHODS? 



Each of these criteria is explained below, and then used to determine 
whether the three sets of problem signals on pages 18-19 warrant further analysi 
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Do the Signals Refer to Student Outcomes? 

As a school decision maker you may be concerned wtih many aspects of 
sc>iool operation: curriculum, budget, student services, staffing, etc. The 
schools' ultimate concern, however, is students and their achievement of 
desired outcomes. A student outcome is any student behavior, attitude , 
knowledge, skill, or state of beifig that might result from involvement in any 
aspect of the school progranu ' 

As an instructional planner, you may be inclined to focus on the intended 
effects of the instructional program, and whether they are being achieved. 
This does not exhaust the domain of^ "student outcomes," however. The formal 
program of instruction is certainly not the only aspect of schools which causes 
changes in student attitudes and behavior. Dances, athletic events, and the 
daily lunch period are not strictly part of the instructional program, but who 
can deny their impact upon student behavior? Similarly, not all student out- 
comes are intended or'desired--for example, the behaviors that students display 
toward "unpopular" students or teachers. 

By suggesting that you fOcus upon student outcomes when you analyze 
problems we do not mean to imply that every change in school operations needs 
to be justified in terms of its effect on student outcome. A new grade report 
form or expanded teacher training program may affect efficiency, teacher morale, 
or accounting costs, which are in themselves legitimate concerns of the school, 
and have no immediate or observable effect on achievement of desired student 
outcomes. 

On the Otherhand, by focussing on student outcomes you can put other 
school concerns (e.g., teacher morale) into the perspective of their possible 
effect 'on or relationship to student outcomes, Other school concerns must 
continually be examined as possible causes of, or "potential solutions to, 
specific student outcome problems. 

In some cases it is fairly simple to draw the line between problems . 
involving student outcome and those involving other school concerns. As the 
signals become more complex or more general, judgments as to whether they 
actually refer to student outcomes become increasingly difficult. In this 
training, only those groups of signals that clearly do refer to student outcomes 
will be further analyzed following the initial classification and evaluation pf 
problem signals. 

i ' ' ' 
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Does the category (i.e.. 
Signal Categories Do the signals refer at least one signal) 

(from pages 18-19) • to student outcomes? ' meet this criterion? 



Reading: 


1 


No 


- 

(methods, materials) 


1 

) 

Yes 




7 


Yes 


(student reading levels) 




Drug Abuse: 


2 


— V 

Yes 


(students being informed 
about the dangers of drug 
abuse) 






4 


No 


(teacher involvement, 
counselling) 


, Yes 




5 


Yes 


(students' use of tobacco, 
alcohol, and other drugs) 














8 


No 


(preparation of counselors, 
provision of guidance) 





Sex and ^ 

Family Life: 3 Yes (dating, morality, etc.) 

6 Yes (illegitimate births, VD) 

9 No (transmission of information Yes 

about human reproduction 

and sexual behavior) 



Do the Signals Refer to District-level Problems? 

. Over a period of time you will receive problem signals that refer to 
problems affecting a substantial proportion or all of the students in your 
district, as well as signals that refer to broad problems occurring statewide 
or nationwide, and signals of specific problems apparently involving only 
students in particular schools or classrooms in the district. Information 
which signals problems occurring on so broad a scale as statewide or nationwide 
should not be analyzed further unless you have also received information alleg- 
ing that the sarae, or very similar, problems are occurring in your own district. 
You should avoid needlessly wasting district resources on in-depth analyses of 
problems that may not affect the students attending your schools. Also, when 
attempting to identify d+^trict-level problems you should rely on local build- 
ing personnel to handle overly specific problems that^ happen to come to your 
attention, unless you have additional information that leads you to suspect 
that the problems are in fact occurring district-wide or require central 
office action. ^ 
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Does the categlry 
the signaip refer to (i.e., at least one 
Signal Categories: district-level problems? signal) meet this 
^_ criterion? 

Reading: 1 No (one classroom) Yes 

7 Yes (di'strict-wide test results) 



Drug Abuse: 2 Yes (local schools in general, 

apparently) 

4 No (one high school ) 

5 Yes (secondary students throughout Yes 

the city) 

8 Yes (School Board deals with 
district- level concerns) 



Family Life: 3 , No, (one high school ) 

6 No (could be nationwide or 

statewide*) Yes 
9 Yes (the schools in general; . 

report to School Board) 



ft. 

Ho the Signals Refer to Long-range Problems? 

Some of the problem signals that you receive will indicate that the 
problems to which they refer have a long history and will probably continue 
year after year, maybe becoming even more serious, if not dealt with now/ On 
the other hand^ some signals will concern crisis situations that arise in 
response to specific, current condition^ isolated incidents that are not 
characteristic of the district and may iiever recur, or problems for which the 
district has already selected solutions and which, therefore, may he e>:pected 
to end or show improvement relatively soon. None of these three types of 
problem signals would satisfy the criterion of lonq-range impact on t-he 
district. 
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Signal Categories: 



Do the signals refer to 
long-range problems? 



Does the category 
(1 .e. , at least one 
signal) 'meet this 
criterion? 



Reading: 


1 Yes (takes time to plan and 
implement an. improved- 






reading program) 




n7 Yes (being 2-4 years be^ow grade 


Yes 




level means problem has built 




up over time and may t^ake a 






long time to solve) 





Drug Abu^e: 



2 Yes (charge implies that, 
throughout their* s'chool 
career, students don't receive 
adequate information in this 
area) 

4 Yes (involvement in a major new 

program cannot be accompli shed 
overnight) 

5 Yes (widespread* use Qf such drugs 

probably occurs some. time after 
the problem-starts) 
8 Yes (it takes time to increase 
competence of Counselors to 
provide guidance) 



Yes 



Sex and 
Family Life: 



6 
9 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



(inadequate guidance of 
students in general is a long- 
range concern) 

(...over the past five years...) 
(major task of this sort would 
take time to plan and implement) 



Yes 



28 
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^ Were the Signals Communicated by Significant Sources and/or Methods? 

Many problem signals that you will receive, particularly those that 
rcome from single individuals and are informally communicated, cannot be 
considered especially significant by themselves. Problem signals can be 
considered significant enough to warrant further analysis if any of several 
different conditrtms are met: 

The sheer voluiW^f signals received can be considered a measure of 
significance. If a number of signals referring to the sanie problem have been 
received from single individuals or from small groups of people, the signals 
might be considered significant enough to warrant analysis. 

A single problem signal that has been received from an organization of 
sizeable membership, or that at least represents the opinions of a sizeable 
number of people, would satisfy the criterion. 

Sometimes a single problem signal received from one individual occupying 
a high-level educational decision-making position may be considered signifi- 
cant enough to warrant analysis. A single signal may also deserve cor^sider- 
ation if it/comes from a person with expertise iff a particular field and who 
is expressing his or her expert opinions concerning an issue in that field. 

A single problem signal will also satisfy this criterion if it represents 
an intensive, long-range study of a particular! problem. In other words, 
problem signals such as thr results of a formal opinion survey, district-widie 
results of standardized tests, or an entire' book devoted to an examination, of 
a particular education problem should be considered more significant than 
informal signals like correspondence, personal conversations, or comments 
made at a public meeting. 
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Signal Categories: 



Were the signals conmunicated 
by significant sources and/or 
methods? 



Does the category 
(I.e., at least one 
signal) meet this 
criterion? 




Reading: 


1 

7 


No 
Yes 


(single parent) 
(district-wide, results 
of standardized tests) 


Yes 


Drug Abuse: 


2 


Yes 


(group of law enforcement 










officials) " % 






4 


Yes 


(teachers* meeting) 


Yes 




5 


Yes 


(Health Departnien^ official) 






8 


Yes 


(grqup of high school 










counselors) 




Sex and 
Family Life: 


3 
6 
9 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

f~ 


(single counselor) 
(local newspaper) 
(spokesman for parents* 
group) 


Yes 



# 



If sets of prdblem signals meet all four of the; criteria discussed, a 
thorough problem analysis is warranted. However sorr^ alternative means of 
handling a group of. problem signals may be appropriate If the signals fall to' 
meet' one or more of 1;he criteria. Instead of undertaking further analysis of 
the signals, yotf may decfde to table the signals temporarily In case similar 
signals are received In the future which, combined With the Initial signals, 
do warrant further analysis; forward the signals to local burlding personnel 
If It appears more appropriate that the problems being signalled be handled 
at that level; or Informally seek some additional information that will enable 
you to determine whether an Intensive analysis of the problem Is called for 
even though the sicrals received so far do not meet all the criteria for 
warranting further analysis. 

9 • 
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Module One Sel f -Tes t 



This self-test is to help you assess your understanding of major concepts 
presented in Module One regarding classification and evaluation of problem 
signals. Feel free to refer to the reading as you compl ete the s^f-test. 
Suggested responses begin on page 33. 

la. Give one reason why classification of problem signals is useful. 
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lb. Give one reason why it* is necessary to be selective in deciding what 
groups of problem sign.ils warrant further analysis. 



Check the four items in the following list that are most useful as 
crjteria for screening out groups'^ (if problem signals that do not 
warratnt^rther analysis by instructional planners: 

3. Do all the signals come from the same, or very similar sources? 

b. Do any of the signals refer to student outcoines? 

' c. Were all the signals communicated by the same, or very 
similar methods?, 



_ d. Do any of the signals refer to long-range problens? 

_ e. Were any of the signals communicated by significant sources 
and/or methods? 

_ f . Are all the signals valid? 

g. Do any of the signals refer to district-level problems? 

_h. Do the signals directly state a problem or only imply one? 
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3. Various problem signals are listed below. Half of them are signals of 
student outcomes of a school program, whereas the others primarily signal 
school concerns other than student outcomes. Decide whether each item 
signals a student outcome or another school concern, and check the - 
appropriate line opposite'each item. 

Other 

Student School 
Outcome Concerns 

a. Only 61% of the student body has participated 

in the last 4 student body elections. ^ 

b. The State Department of Education has created a 

drug education teach?r training program. 

c. Teachers have complained about noise and 

disorder in classrooms. 



d. Students have requested more courses centered 
around independent learning. 

■ e. A parent group believes the grade reporting 
system is unrealistic. 

f. The teachers* associations feel that communi- 
cation channels among staff are inadequate. 

g. There ^is not adequate time for parent-teacher , 
conferences according to a parent group. 

h. A group of parents have allegeJ cultural 
bias in standardized achievement tests. 



i. There has been a sharp rise in illegitimate 
pregnancies among high school girls. 

j. Teachers want higher salaries. 

k. A civic group urges greater student awareness 
of basic ecological principles. 

1. A petition from students requests more intra- 
mural athletic activities. 



m. The use of auxiliary teacher aids has been 
reduced . 



n. Some teachers and parents want a stricter code 
.specifying proper student attire. 



- —I — 
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Read the examples of problem signals in the list below. Then answar the 
four questions that follow by writing the letters of the appropriate signals 
in the spaces provided at the end of each question, 

a. In a recent public address, the State Superintendent of Schools 
urged the staffs of all public schools in the state to plan for 
whatever steps are necessary to enable our schools to make 
better "problem solvers" of our students. 

b. A central office staff member has informally commented that the 
district must initiate planning for desperately needed additional 
facilities. ^ 

c. The National Institute of Health has issued a bulletin recommending 
that the nation's schools should insure that students are given an 
understanding of the relationship of diet, exercise^ and physical 
hygiene to good health, by scheduling at least 10 hours of health 
instruction each year for students in grades K-6, and at least 20 
hours for students in grades 7-12. 

d. A parent nf a student enrolled at Queen's High Sch'ool fws complained 
that her son's driver education instructor, Mr, McQuillan, has been 
teaching her son all about the mechanical operation of a car including 
what goes on under the hood, to the neglect of knowledge of the 
necessary rules of driving safety and courtesy. 

e. At a negotiation session between leaders of the local American 
Federation of Teachers and the district's administrative council, 
the president of the AFT specified the minimal pay increases and 
reductions in class size that would, be acceptable to the AFT 
membership and announced that, unless the district agreed to 
meet these demands, the AFT would go on strike at the beginning 
of the following week. 

f. A new member of the social studies teaching staff at Wilson High 
School has been complaining to his department chairman that Wilson 
is graduating students who know nothing about our system of 
government. 

(1) Which signals refer to student outcomes? 



(2) Which signals refer to district-level problems? 



(3) Which signals refer to long-range problems?_ 



(4) Which signals were communicated by significant sources and/or 
methods? 
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Below and on the next page are 12 problem signals that pentain to three 
different student outcome problems. \ 



a. Read the list of signals and decide what are the three gfenepat"^^ 
categories into which they should be classified. Write an 
appropriate name for each category in the spaces provided. 

^b. Decide in which category each problem signal belongs and write the 
number of each signal below the appropriate category. 

c. Then decide whether each set of problem signals meets each of the 
four criteria and therefore warrants further analysis. (Mark "yes" 
or ''no" for each question.) 

(1) 'Several family planning organizations ^nd birth control 

information centers have written the superintendent of 
schools to offer their aid to the District. 

(2) Theoretical and practical aspects of computer^ operations need 
to become part of our high school curricuTum, according to the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 

(3) More local businesses and unions need to be inyolved in our 
on-the-job training program. 

(4) A student committee has notified the principal that students 
want a course on the theme of Sex and Family Life Education 
that presents the varying contemporary interpretations and 
choices of action, from the strictly religious to the most 
uninhibited and hedonistic. 

(5) If the special interests, history and ruUure of many of the 
district's low-ability students were considered as proper 
content for their classes, higher achievement levels might 
be possible, according to a report just released by the 
Diyision of Research and Evaluation. 

(6) Students who perform poorly in school must not be segregated 
from the rest of the student population by assignment to a 
totally separate curriculum, as charged by a parent at last 
night's PTA meeting. 

A 

(7) The chairman of the vocational education department has 
complained that typewriters and oth:r office machines 
available in business skill classes are antiquated and need 
to be replaced by contemporary products so that this 
training is meaningful. 

(8) The traditional wdod-shop and metal-shop offerings in the 
intermediate grade schools should be supplemented by courses 
in specific trades, such as plumbing, carpentry, telephone 
servicing, installation of electrical wiring, typewriter and 
business machine repair, and welding. 
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(9) Counselors throughout the District have expressed as a staff 
objective greater familiarity with current ideas regarding 
birth control, marriage, and the emotional problems of 
adolescence. 



(10) Two local universities have offered the District student 
teachers to assist staff in providing tutoring to students 
with a history of low achievement. 

(11) A counselor complained to one of the high school)l teachers that 
counselors are over-burdened with paper work and clerical 
responsibilities, to the detriment of one-to-one contact with 
students having problems related to dating, marriage goals, etc. 

(12) The desirability and , feasibility of an inservice teacher training 
program concerning the cultural and historical background of 
many of the District's low-ability students is being investigated 
by a committee of high school social studies teachers. 



Problem Signal Category 

1 


CRITERIA 

Do any of the signals in this category: 


Dn thp 

signals 

category 

warrant 

further 

analysis 

(i.e., 

meet all 

four 

criteria)? 


(1) 

refer to 

student 

outcomes? 


(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 


(3) 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 


(4) 

were coinmu- 

nicated by 

significant 

sources 

and/or 

methods? 


1. 

Signals: ' 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 












i 

2- ! 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ye5 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Signals: 












3. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Signals: 

— , 
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I Suggested Responses 

for Module One Self-Test 

/ 

Please do not look at the Suggested Responses 
until you have attempted all the Items on the 
/Self -Test. 



Give one reason why classification of problem signals Is useful. 

Some poeeible reaeone: 

# It creates categories of problem signals comparable in scope or 
specificity . 

0 It organizes problem signals according to similarities in the aspects 
of school operation or area of student outcome to which they refer. 

0 It reduces the number of separate items concerning problems with 
which school decision makers must deal. 



Give one reason why It Is necessary to be selective In deciding what 
groups of problem signals warrant further analysis. 

Some possible reasons: 

0 Feasibility considerations^ such as the avaiUxbility of skilled Btaff, 
limit a district's ability to deal effectively with all signals. 

' 0 Those sets of signals that are of long-range and district -^de impact 
are the ones that a district's scarce resources should be allocated 
to analyzing. 

0 Financial resources are a constraint on how many problems that are 
signaled can be thoroughly analyzed. 

Check the foyr Items In the following list that are most useful as 
criteria for screening out groups of problem signals that do not 
warrant further analysis by Instructional planners: 

a. Do all the signals come from the same» or very similar sources? 

/ b. Do any of the signals refer to student outcomes? 

I c. Were all the signals communicated by the same, or very 

1 similar methods? 

' / d. Do any of the signals refer to long-range problems? 

✓ e. Were any of the signals communicated by significant sources 
and/or methods? 

. . f . Are all the signals valid? 

>l g. Do any of the signals refer to district-level problems? 

h. Do the signals directly state a problem or only Imply one? 
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3. Various problem signals are listed below! Half of them are signals of 
student outcomes of a school program, whereas the others primarily signal 
school concerns other than student outcomes. Decide whether each item 
signals a student outcome or another school concern, and check the 
appropriate line opposite each item. ^ 



a. Only 61% of the student body has participated 
in the last 4 student body elections. 

b. The State Department of Education has created a 
drug education teacher training program. 

c. Teachers have complained about noise and 
disorder in classrooms. 

d. Students have requested more courses centered 
around independent learning. 

e. A parent group believes the grade reporting 
system is unrealistic. 

f. The teachers' associations feel that communi- 
cation channels among staff are inadequate. 

g. There is not adequate time for par^ent-teacher 
conferences according to a parent group. 

h. A group of parents have- alleged cultural 
bias in standardized achievement tests. 

i. There has been a sharp rise in illegitimate 
pregnancies among high school girls. 

j. Teachers want higher salaries. 

k. A civic group urges greater student awareness 
of basic ecological principles. 

1. A petition from students requests more intra- 
mural athletic activities. 

m. The use of auxiliary teacher aids has been 
reduced. 

n. Some*" teachers and parents want a stricter code 
specifying proper student attire. 



Other 

Student School 
Outcome Concerns 
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Read the examples of problem signals in the list below. Then answer the 
four questions that follow by writing the letters of the appropriate signals 
in the spaces provided at the end of each question. 

a. In a recent public address, the State Superintendent of Schools 
urged the staffs of all public schools in the state to plan for 
whatever steps are necessary to enable our schools to make 
better "problem solvers" of our students. 

b. A central office staff member has informally commented that the 
district must initiate planning for desperately needed additional 
facilities. 

c. The National Institute of Health has issued a bulletin recommending 
that the nation's schools should insure that students are given an 
understanding of the relationship of diet, exercise, and physical 
hygiene to good health, by scheduling at least 10 hours of health 
instruction each year for students in grades K-6, and at least 20 
hours for students in grades 7-12. 

d. A parent of a student enrolled at Queen's High School has complained 
that her son's driver education instructor, Mr. McQuillan, has been 
teaching her son all about the mechanical operation of a car including 
what goes on un^er the hood, to the neglect of knowledge of the 
necessary rules of driving safety and courtesy. 

e. At a negotiation session between leaders of the local American 
Federation of Teachers and the district's administrative council, 
the president of the AR specified the minimal pay increases and 
reductions in class size that would be acceptable to the AFT 
membership and announced that, unless the district agreed to 
meet these demands, the AFT would go on strike atithe beginning 
of the following week. 



f. A new member of the sociarl. studies teaching staff at Wilson High 
Sqhool has been complaining to his department chairman that Wilson 
is graduating students who know nothing about our system of 
government. ^ 

(1) Which signals refer to student outcomes? f 



(2) Which signals refer to district-level problems? e 



(3) Which signals refer to long-range problems? f 



(4) Which signals were communicated by significant sources and/or 




methods? 



Below and on the next page are 12 problem signals that pertain to three 
different student outcome problems. 



a. Read the list of signals and decide what are the three general 
categories Into which they should be classified. Write an 
appropriate name for each category In the spaces provided. 

b. Decide In which category each problem. signal belongs and write tt?e 
number of each signal below the appropriate category. 

I 

c. Then decide whether each set of problem signals meets each of 'the 
four criteria and therefore warrants further analysis. (Mark "yes" 
or "no" for each question.) 

(1) Several family planning organizations and birth control 
information centers have written the superintendent of 
schools to offer their aid to | the District. 

(2) Theoretical and practical aspects of computer operations need 
to become part of our high school curriculum, according to the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 

(3) More local businesses and unions need to be involved.in our 
on-the-job training program. 

(4) A student committee has notified the principal that students 
^ want a course on the theme of Sex and Family Life Education 

that presents the varying contemporary interpretations and 
choices -of action, from the strictly religious to the most 
uninhibited and hedonistic. ^ 

(5) If the special Interests, history and culture of many of the 
district's low-ability students were considered as proper 
conte<>t for their classes, higher achievement levels might 

be possible, according to a report just released by the ^ 
Division of Research and Evaluation. 



(6) Students who perform poorly in school must not be segregated 
from the rest of the student )}opulat1on by assignment to a 
totally separate curriculum, charged by a parent at last 
night's PTA meeting. ^ 

(7) The chairman of the vocational education department has 
complained that typewriters and other office machines 
available in business ski rl classes are antiquated and need 
to be replaced by contemporary products jso that thfs 
training is meaningful - 

(8) The traditional wood-shop and metal -shop offerings tn the 
intermediate grade schools should be supplemented by courses 
in specific trades, such as plumbing, carpentry, telephone 
servicing, installation of electrical wiring, typewriter and 
business machine repair, and welding. 
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(9) Counselors throughout the District have expressed as a staff 
objective greater familiarity with current 1dea$ regarding 
birth control, marriage, and the emotional problems of 
adolescence.' ^ 

(10) Two local universities have offered the District student 
teachers to assist staff In providing tutoring to students 
with 'a history of low achievement. 

(11) A counsel or. complained to one of the high schoool teachers that 
counselors are over-burdened with paper work and clerical 
responsibilities, to the detriment of one-to-one contact with ' 
students having problems related to dating, marriage goals, etc. 

(12) The desirability and feasibility of an Inservlce teacher training 
program concernlno the cultural and historical background of 
many' of the District's low-ability students Is being Investigated 
by a committee of 'hl^h school social studies teachers. 




Problem Signal Category 



1 . EduoaHon of Low- 
'^ohievirvp- Stu dent b 



Signals; 6. 6. lo, n 



CRITERIA 

Do any of the signals In this categorv: 



(1) 

refer to 

student 

outcomes? 



Yes / 



No 



(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 



Yes / 



No 



(3) 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 



Yes. 
No 



^4) 

were connu- 

nlcated by 

significant 

sources 

and/or 

methods? 



Yes. 
No 



DF SION: 



I Che 
signals 
In this 
category 
warrant 
further 
analysis 
(I.e., 
meet all 
four 

cHtaHa)? 



Yes. 
No 



2. Fcanilu Life and 
, Sex. Eduoation . 



Signals: 3. 4. j j ^ n 



3. ' Oocupational Skills 

Training 

Signals : 2. g. 7'. a 



Yes . / 
No 



Yes / 
No 



Yes^ /_ 

No 



Yes /. 

No 



Yes 

No 



Yes 



No / 



Yes / 
No 



Yes /_ 

No 



Yes /_ 

No- 



Yas 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING TEAM FORMED 
10 TACKLE SCHOO lIs' BIGGEST PROB^LEMS 



Sept. Responding to public pres- 
sure for greater accountability in 
the schools, Superintendent Redford 
announced Monday the appoi ^nt of 
a district-wide Instruction 
Planning Team to initiate rei «wal 
of MCUSD's instructional program. 
Dr. Redford stated that he has high 
hopes that the efforts of the new 
planning team will enable MCUSD to 
communicate better with community 
groups and to bring them into the 
educational decision-making process. 

To help the Instructional Planning 
Team initiate their investigation 
of MCUSD' 8 L tructional problems, 
arrangements have been made for 
them to participate in a training 
course on the latest instructional 
planning techniques. The course 
will be coordinated by the dis- 
trict's research director, using a 
set of self-contained training 
material^ ieveloped by the Far 
W^st Laboratory, an educational 
research and development agency. 

The team's initial task will be to 
weed through dozens of "signals" 
of problems existing in the dis- 
trict' that have come to Dr. 



Redford's attention from sources 
both In.'^ide and outside the school 
system. These prbblem signals in- 
clude suggestions for course 
changes from students and staff, 
complaints from parents and commu- 
nity groups, reports in profession- 
al journals on national educational 
priorities — in short, anything 
which has been regarded as perti- 
nent to improving the quality of 
education in Mid City. 

Over the next month, the Instruc- 
tional Planning Team will receive 
training to help them identify 
which problem signals warrant sys- 
tematic investigation. Their ob- 
jective is to complete an investi- 
gation. Their objective at the 
end of the entire training course 
is to complete an. investigation of 
the major problems in the MCUSD 
instructional program and to sub- 
mit recommended priorities for 
action by the end of the spring 
quarter, in time to guide district 
decision makers in preparing next 
year's school budget. The In- 
structional Planning Team's 
progress in analyzing MCUSD 's 
instructional problems will be 
regularly reported in MCUSD NEWS. 



ERIC 
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INSrRUCTIONS FOR TEAM ACTIVITY 

Classifying Problem Signals and Deciding 
Which Warrant Further AnalysiF 

As a team, you will now review the problem signals which have come to the 
attention of MCUSD staff to decide which ones warrant further analysis/ Remove 
one copy of the worksheet which fallows this page and use it to record the team's 
decisions. Then: * 

1. Remove and separate the yellow cards which follow 
Worksheet 1. These cards are t^- ^ "problem §ignals" 
received by MCUSD staff. Actually each card 
represents a more complete document in the problem . 
signal file you received from Superintendent Redford. 

2. Quickly scan all the signals. (You will have a 
chance-to review the signals more carefully during 
Modules Two and Three.) While reading, refer to the 
problem signal categories listed along the left side 

^ of Worksheet 1. Group together the related signals 
that fall within each category. You may find it 
helpful to place related signal cards^in stacks 
before recording your decisions on the worksheet. Most 
of the signals pertain to only one category, but you 
may decide to place a few signals in more than one 
category. 

3. When you have decided which problem signal category 
each card refers to, write the signal number (in the 
upper right corner of each card) in the space below 
the appropriate category on the worksheet. 

4. Now decide whether each set of problem signals meets 
the criteria in colums (1) to (4) for determining^ 
whether further analysis is warranted. (Refer back 

to pages 21-26 of the Guidelines for a fuller explana- 
tion of the criteria, if you need to.) Indicate "yes" 
' or "no" in each column. Don't write the signal numbers 
in the boxes below each criterion— it's not necessary to 
determine whether each individual signal meets the 
criterion. Just make sure that at least one signal in 
the category meets the criterion before recording a 
"yes" answer. 

5. Finally, indicate in the far right column whether each 
set of signals warrants further analysis, that is, meets 
all four criteria. 



WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED EVALUATING EACH SET OF PROBLtM SIGNALS, TURN TO 
PAGE 45 AND REVIEW THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES. 
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WORKSHEET 1 

Classifying Problem Signals and Deciding 
Which Warrant/further Analysis 

/ 
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Team 





CRITERIA 

do any of the signals in this category: 


DECISION: 

Do the 

signals 

in this " 

category 

warrant 

further 

analysis 

(i .e. , meet> 

all four 

criteria)? 


Signals in Each 
Problem Signal Category 

/ 

t 


refer to 

student 

outcomes? 


(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 


(3) 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 


(4) 

were commu- 
nicated by 
signif- 
icant 
sources 
and/or 


U Achievement in Basic 
/ Skills.- 




• 


\ 






2. Career Information 












1 3. D) jg Education : 












4. Droppir- Gut of 
School . 1 












f 

5. Staff Selection and 
Hirina Policies: 






■ 






6. Occupational Skills 
Training t 










— 1» 

X 


7. Student Dissatisfaction 
with Curriculum : 












8. Sex and Family Life 
Education : 














id 
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state Boarg of Education Adopts High School Graduation Standards 
The following article appeared in the Mid City Chronicle, 



Mid City: Beginning next fall, all 
students attending public high 
schools in the State must prove 
eighth grade competency in reading 
and mathematics before being permit- 
ted to graduate. This minimum 
proficiency standard, recently 
adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, is. believed to be the first 
of its kind in the nation. Schools 
may use various means of assessing 
students' competency. One way is 
through statewide tests in reading 
and mathematics already required by 
law at various stages of their 
schooling. Students may also qual- 
ify by passing locally selected 
exams based on state-adopted text- 
books or by satisfactorily complet- 
ing a one-semester diagnostic and 
remedial course. The new standards 



are required under an education reform 
bill enacted last year by the State 
k Legislature. 

Many parents and members of concerned 
groups have already voiced their con- 
cern about the new standards, claim- 
ing that the raised proficiency stand- 
ards would result in arr increased 
retention rate of students. Since 
many of the low achieving studertts in 
MCUSD secondary schools are Black and 
Mexican-American, some people fear 
that Increased numbers of them will 
fail. Furthermore, MCUSD's secondary 
principals have expressed fear that 
the increased number of students 
who would in previous years have grad- 
uated will put an unexpected burden on 
the District's financial stability. 



Demand for Black Studies 



The Afro -American High School Students' Organization of Mid City, 
an alliance of the Afro-American Organizations at all three Mid City 
high schools, rtas distributed a political leaflet. Many high school 
and junior higjh school teachers, students, and administrators have 
received and read the leaflet. In addition, members of the various 
Afro-American Organizations have passed out the leaflet in different 
sections of Mid City. You have received many calls and inquiries about 
the leaflet from all elements of the community. The leaflet, which of 
course you have studied yourself, is phrased in the form of a list cf 
demands for a comprehensive Black Studies Program in MCUSD high schools. 
While it does not go into specific details of the desired program, its 
message is quite clear, as demonstrated by an upraised fist, and its 
claims of unity and of "having waited long enough" for action on the 
demands. The leaflet mentions the following general items: Black 
Faculty, Black History, Black Literature, African Languages, Soul Food, 
and African Food. 

The leaflet closes with the following statement: BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS OF MID CITY: REMAIN UNITED, REMAIN DEDICATED, AND REFUSE TO 
COMPROMISE TOGETHER WE WILL WINl!! 
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An Incident of Drug Abuse 



Several days ago you had lunch with a math teacher from one of 
Mid City's high schtfols. The teacher is known as being energetic and 
interested in constructively revising the instructional curriculum to 
deal with the contemporary social and personal problems of students. 
He was quite emotional, and said he wanted to talk about a serious 
matter with you. 

Your friend began to relate how, for the past few weeks, one of 
his students had been coming to him about his problems with various 
drugs. The teacher spoke excitedly about how the young student 
experimented with a full range of drugs, from mild to hard narcotic. 
The teacher felt that the student was seeking his advice and consola- 
tion as the first step in his attempt to function without drugs. The 
teacher closed his conversation by saying, "Tm In no position to tell 
my students about these things—my field is algebra and calculus. This 
boy came to me for guidance, but I'm not a counselor either. Every 
student enrolled in Mid City schools should be receiving instruction 
and counselling about drugs, not just when they have a real need for 
it like this boy, but before they find themselves in this situation." 



Announcement Concerning Funds for Dropouts 



District-level staff were asked to attend a high-priority 
meeting called by the Special Project Director. At the meeting 
those present were' informed that Federal and State money specifi- 
cally designated to re-educate and re-train students who have 
dropped out of school can be applied for by districts with severe 
dropout problems. The Spe:ial Project Director intends to con- 
tact leaders of the West Side Coalition, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and manufacturing and industrial firms in Mid City in hopes of 
forming a committee to study how MCUSD could put such funding to 
best use. He concluded, "This means that the dropout problem 
need not constitute a critical drain on the District's administra- 
tive and financial resources." 
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Side-Effects of Student Disinterest in School Courses 



A multi-racial group of parents whose sons and daughters attend 
Mid City secondary schools, has sent a letter to all the principals 
of these schools. The letter complains that the schools' instruc- 
tional programs no longer seem to Interest their children. The parents 
say that the schools have reported to them increasing rates of tardi- 
ness and absenteeism on the part of their children. The parents also 
state that the grades their children have been receiving during this 
school year are the lowest they have ever received. Inc»*easing 
dissension and conflict within the family have also accompanied 
these school-related developments. When asked to explain what is going 
on, the parents claim that their children respond with vague answers, 
like "School is boring," or "They don't teach anything at my school.'* 

The parents requested a meeting as soon as possible with the 
principals to discuss their complaints and to find out what was be- 
hind the problems their children^ were having. 
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Significance of Occupational Information Services 



The following article appeared in the Mid City Chronicle: 



Mid City: A recent State study 
reports that the most practica^r^ 



effective index for identifying 
potential dropouts is a combina- 
tion of grade average in the 



study. "The Bay County schools 
must realize," he sale*, "how 



lowest quarter of the class and 
lack of participation in extra- 
curricular activities. However, 
potential dropouts who actively 
sought counselling in vocational 
preparation were more likely to 
remain in school than those who 
did not. Robert Maughm, Voca- 
tional Education Director of the 
Bay County Schools, today com- 
mented to newsmen on the signi- 
ficance of this newly released 



much vocational counselling con- 
tributes to the holding "power of 
the comprehensive high school." 
Maughm said that the vocational 



abqut job trends, h\§h need occu- 




pations, training requirements 
for various jobs, and post^iigh 
school training opportunities. 




Memo About State Funding for Drug Education Training 



TO: Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
FROM: Carol Lowensteln. Title III Coordinator 
SUBJECT: State help for drug education 



Just talked to the State Departhient of Education and Ws told 
that $200,000 will be available for training this summer of up to 
5,000 teachers and community leaders to carry on drug educatiof^ 
programs. Details will be arriving here next week. 

I just wanted to let you know ahead of time that we can have 
help if our plans are ready and people can be selected. 

Let's meet anytime after next week on this. You say when. 
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Loyalty Oath Is Unconstitutional 



A front-page article in the Mid Citv Chronicle Is headlined 
"State Teacher Loyalty Oath Ruled Out." It states that prospective 
teachers are no longer required to take a loyalty oath to obtain a 
credential, according to the decision rendered by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The recently elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
said that he is satisfied with the Court's decision, but "I see 
nothing wrong, in general, with requiring a teacher or administrator 
who works with young people to state their intent to support the 
laws and Constitution of this State and Nation." 
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M emo About Availability of Federal Financing. 



To: All Central Office Personnel and School Principals 

From: Superintendent Redford 

Subject: Availability of Federal Financing 

I have just received a "Proposal Reminder" from the Office of 
Research, State Department of Education. The recently passed 
Vocational Education Amendments authorized increased funds for local 
schools undertaking needs-survey projects, teacher traiining projects, 
instructional projects, or construction projects in the area of 
vocational education. These increases are especially welcome in view 
of the funding cutbacks in almost all other educational areas. 

Project proposals must be mailed to the Associate Commissioner 
for Adult, Vocational , -and Library Programs, U.S. Office of Educatioo, 
Washington,' D.C. , within six month#of this notification. While I am 
anxious to see MCUSD receive Federal support for projects like these, 
specific problems in the area of vocational education must first be 
identified prior to the development of a funding proposal, and 
certainly prior to the expenditure of any money. 
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Reactions of the Chamber of Commerce 

Superintendent Redford recently spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
Education Committee of the Mid City Chamber of Commerce. He summarized 
the majoropolnts raised during the discussion period afterward as follows:^ 

1. The Committee, and thi^^amber in general, are concerned that the 
v6cational training prawntly available in the MCUSD is obsolete, and 
does not provide adequate preparation for existing and anticipated 
occupations in Mid City. 

2. Several Chamber members mentioned personal experiences with graduates 
of Mid City schools who were unbelievably poor in arithmetic, spelling, 
and personal and social courtesy. 

3. According to these same members, many job applicants who were recent 
graduates from the MCUSD could not pass qualifying examinations In 
which only a basic^nowledge of general English and mathematics skills 
was required. In addition, their application forms were Incomplete 
and carelessly written. 

4. One of the Committee's members (a high-level executive of one of the 
largest industrial firms in Mid City) complained about the failure of 
MCUSD to adjust its^ vocational education program to take into account 
the decreasing need for semi-skilled mechanical workers and the increas- 



» ing need for supervisory and sales personnel 



I The Chamber's Education Committee is willing to form an Education-Business 

^ „ Partnership in Mid City to enable the schools to provide students with more 

ERIC modernized on-the-job training facilities^ 
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Black Students' Growing Av/areness 

You hav^received an inter-office memfrrandum from the Supervisor 
of Secondary Education of MCUSD. The memorandum consists of a letter 
received by the\ Supervisor from a teacher, plus a note from the 
Supervisor stressing the significance of the letter. The note adds 
that the author oX the letter is a Black-American, that his instruc- 
tional area is science, and that he is currently serving as an advisor 
to an Afro-American\Student Organization at one of Mid City's three 
high schools. The teacher has informed the Supervisor that he is 
acting as spokesman for the student organization to communicate its 
opinions tb all District staff. 

The letter points oat that Black students In MCUSD high schools 
have formed their own organizations, and are discussing and studying 
Black History and Culture independently of the regular school curriculum. 
As a result, they are becoming more intensely aware of the inadequacies 
of the present curriculum, especially in the social sciences, and more 
convinced of its irrelevance to their feelings and desires. The author 
emphasizes that this awareness will disrupt the schools by more extreme 
forms of expression, if school administrators and planners do not 
examine its sources and create new curriculum and courses in response 
to it. 



J 
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Teachers Worried About Achievement Levels 

The following resolution was unanimously endorsed by the 
membership of the Mid City Local of the American Federation of Teachers 
and directed to "the District's Instructional Program": 

In all candor, we feel that the District has not taken adequate 
steps to alleviate certain undesirable conditions in some Mid 
City schools. Our membership has been complaining for some 
time now about the District's failure to provide specialized 
programs for the large number of culturally different pupils who 
attend Mid City schools, especially Tyler, Muir, and Montgomery 
Elementary Schools, where black pupils alone comprise over 50% 
of each school's enrollment. 

Educational programs must be developed which will bring relevant 
curriculum methods and materials to bear on the education of Mid 
City children from culturally -different groups whose achievement 
in basic skill areas continually lags behind (often two to four 
years) that of other Mid City children. Such programs must pro- 
vide for the achievement of these children in terms of their 

"T goals and tho^e of the society in which they live. 

I 
I 
I 
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Job Training Needs Identified by Business Comnunity 
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Recently a group of Mid City businessmen occupying managerial 
positions in several small-and large-scale organizations visited the 
occupational skills classes at the three Mid City high schools. The 
group then sent a letter to the District Office in which they stated 
that none of the courses we observed or studied constitute adequate 
training or preparation for the occupations needed or wanted by our 
firms. In particular we note training gaps in the following skill 
and Job areas: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



technical work on aircraft 
dry cleaning 
electronics 

machine shop operators 

refrigeration installation and repair 

offset printing 

automotive repair 

electric Installation and repair 

food store operations 

power sawing 

welding 



1 " 



Parent Suggests Comp^etfensive Sex and Family Life Education Program 

CaWrence^'Babcpck,: a JJfrenJ whose two children attend Dawson 
Junior High Sc^jgoVin' f|td jClty/ called the principal recently to 
complaiif that "|f ,^he fui>cMon of the school is to educate the 
whole child, th^ri % subSett of family living and sex cannot be 
ignored ty the ijrtiqp^/^ 6abcoc|; siid that he feels his children 
are getting InsOiffieTeNrib' and inaccurate information about human 
repr|Kiuctivj& pr»rs,1(»l0g^ m are not being well prepared to assume 
the lf^spO|isi bill tits bfjkdvftS. husbands, and parents. 

J^e Stre5S6d thatV' sinc^ nii^ parents and churches fail to 
provide/ adeqitiate^/infonfij^tion^tovchildren. the school is the logical 
instniitiw t(j| handle the taaai.i^»g of this subject, and must begin 
w|h1e, the children ,,-a»!e yo^ng enough to be influenced by the moral 
values of the cortimunity fntjo whiqh they will move as adults. 



'3 
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The Varied Costs of Negligent Skill Preparation 



I 
I 
I 
I 




In a luncheon conversation with several non-school people who were 
participants at a county-wide conference on "Vocational Education: The 
Possibility of a Business-Education Partnership," ybu were reminded of 
some of the hidden costs of neglecting to provide students (especially 
non-college-bound ones) with saleable Job market skills: 

1) Persons not earning a wage detract from the wages of others be- 
cause they are often supported with public tax funds. 

2) Non-wage earners, or those whose wage-earning potential is lim- 
ited by poor Job preparation, actually withhold possible sources 
of revenue and investment from business, which In turn is an 
unnecessary restraint on economic growth, both corporate and 
individual . 

3) While re-training Is often effective, It means that for the re- 
training period the individual Is still not making a full eco- 
nomic contribution to the community, nor Is he advancing or being 
remunerated at. the same rate as he wiuld have been had he grad- 
uated from high school properly trained for today's job market. 

4) Unemployed or underemployed people often become psychologically 
distressed and engage in criminal activity to supplement their 
mtager resources, or in anti-social behavior as a way of ex- 
pressing their frustrations. Then other public agencies must 
spend money rehabilitating or treating these Individuals. 



The following description of the mos£ recent MCUSD School Board 
meeting was related to you in a conversation with a staff member 
who attended: 

The meeting was hfeavily attended and quite tumultuous. The Board 
had to abandon its planned format because several of those present 
were very insistent about presenting their ideas concerning a sig- 
nificant problem in the MCUSD. 



The cha irman of the West Side Coalition introduced peveral recent 
graduates of Mid City high schools. They spoke bitterly and emotion- 
ally about having been graduated or moved to the next grade level when 
it was obvious that their achievement levels in basic skill areas 
were far below any acceptable standard. 

The speakers blamed their limited abilities in basic skill areas on 
inadequate preparation during their elementary school years. They 
proposed that: (a) language development be emphasized in Kindergarten 
and Early Primary grades, (b) individualized needs be diagnosed in skill 
areas such as speaking, listening, vocabulary development, phonic skills, 
reading comprehension, spelling, and writing, and (c) small group in- 
struction be expanded through the services of instructional aides and * 
supplementary reading teachers. 5^ 
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School Board Meeting 



Sex Education 



A 
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The following item was brought to your attention by a friend, who 
noticed it in the education section of a national news magazine: 



A Gallup poll indicates that 
71 percent of adult Americans 
want schools to offer sex 
education. By unofficial esti- 
mate, nearly two-thirds of all 
school districts in the nation 
offer sex education in some 
form. In their reporting of 
the current public controversy 
over sex education, the news 
media have tended to ignore 
these realities while focus- 
ing on the objections of such 
ultra-conservative organiza- 
tions as the John Birch 
Society and the Christian 



Crusade. {Jhe Christian 
Crusade views sex education 
as "part of a gigantic 
conspiracy tO\bring down 
America from wvthin.") 

In view of the overwhelming 
public and-^ofessional demand 
for sex education, the 
disagreement appears to be 
not about the relevance or 
sex education but over what . 
such instruction should 
include. The content a»id 
approach of current programs 
vary widely. 
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Background to Dilemma of Providing Career Information and Guidance 

Several counselors and Vocational Education teachers in the District met 
informally to discuss common problems. These are the main points that were 
stressed at the meeting: 

1) While both the teachers and counselors had an ample supply of information to 
use in a student career guidance capacity, their other responsibilities kept 
them from performing adequately in this role. 

2) Teachers are primarily responsible for skill instruction, and for insuring 
the relevance of this instruction by constant updating and modernization. 

3) Counselors must plan and revise student programs, assist students in enter- 
ing college, and deal with the personal problems of students on such matters 
as sex and drugs, plus working with the teaching staff to plan specialized 
classes for the highly gifted or retarded student. 

4) "Given these conditions," Carl Fleming, a high school counselor, emphasized, 
"it is unreasonable to expect any member of either professional group 
represented here to do a satisfactory job of career guidance. More person- 
nel are needed if the District determines that career guidance is a high 
priority item. Either that, or a rearrangement of the functions of Vocar 
tional Education teachers and counselors, so that some of the present work- 
load is handled by para-professional community people and we are free to 
devote more time to career counselling. The information is there, the 
student motivation and staff desire are there, yet the students are still 
getting shortchanged." 
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New Teacher Selection Procedure 



The School District of Philadelphia has embarked "upon ? research 
project to determine the value of the^National Teachers Exan.ination as • 
a criterion for teacher eligibility in the city's schools. A passing 
score on the NTE, a compreKensive examination for prospective teachers 
ublished by the Educatlorjal Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey-^ 
as long been a teacher »?equ1rement In Philadelphia. In the tourse of 
the project, 200 teachers have been admitted to the system without 
having to pass the HJK An evaluation of the applicant's college 
credentials and the reports of\his student t^eacning or regular teach- 
ing performance have been substituted /or the NTE. 

A task force, consisting of central office personnel, represent- 
atives of the Educational Testing Service, and community representatives 
is developing criteria to evaluattei the teacher's classroom performance. 
These criteria will be applied both to teachers selected via NTE and to 
the 200 teachers selected through the new procedures. The results will 
then be compared to determine whether the use of the NTE should be 
continued. 
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Dropout Statistics 



You have jf>t read a recent consultant's report on "Dropouts 
In Mid City.*' The report concluded that the dropout rate in Mid 
City had increased by 30% over the past two years, and that it was 
expected to keep rising. The ratio of boys to girls dropping out 
was 2 to 1 , with the highest incidence of dropouts occurring at 
the eleventh grade. The consultant predicted that not only will 
more students drop out during ^this school year, but they will 
begin dropping out at earlier grade levels. 



Mid City Accused of Classing Low-Achieving Ghetto Youngsters as Retarded 
The following article appeared in the Mid City C h ronicle: 



A spokesman. for 19 attorneys 
charged Saturday that the Mid City 
Unified School District hars 
"illegally and improperly" placed 
11; Black and 9 Mexican-American 
elementary students in classes ior 
educationally handicapped (EH) or 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
pupils, r."* '-ney Anthony^ Sanderson , 
represent! . le firm of Miller, 
Jackson & Smith, said a ela^im would 
be fiiBd Monday on bohalf of the 
students and their parents, de- 
manding that the classifications be 
revoked and ' ^ minimum of 
$40,000 be pa- in punitive and 
material duiuages. 

Sandersor said parents of tne 
youngsters ihsist that placement of 
' their children in EH or EMR classes 



is a "cop-out" b/ the district for < 
its failure to help the children 
master essential academic skills. 
He reported one parent as saying, 
"The schools don't care whether 
our kids ever learn to read or 
write, so they just dump tKem in 
classes for the retarded and for- 
get about them." 

Sanderson alleges that the 20 
students, ranging from 6 to 1? 
years of age and enrolled in eight 
of the district elementary schools, 
had been assigned to EH or EMR 
classes on the basjs of placement 
standards which "do not take into 
account the language problem <\ 
limited experience and exposure to 
the outside world of children who 
grow up in the ghettos and barrios." 
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National Assessment of Need for Occupational Counselling . 

MCUSD's research director came across the following section from a recent 
report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, called "Vocational Education in the Decade 
Ahead." 

What are the causes of the serious discrepancy between the present emphasis 
in vocational training and the growing occupational needs of the nation? 
It appears that a major share of the blame must rest upon the vocational - 
guidance which the schools give students. If female students were Informed 
of the high pro'bability that at some time during their lives they would be 
working full time, they might seek vocational training that emphasized job 
skills rather than homemaking. If ma^e students were made aware of the 
occupational areas which will be most in demand in the years ahead, and of 
the training needed to fill these occupational demands, they might be 
d^ected to more meaningful choices in their vocational education. 

It is true that not only local schools, but also state and federal agencies, 
have difficulty in securing up-to-date, comprehensive occupational infor- 
mation as well as in making accurate forecasts of future occupational 
trends. The urgent need, now is to get this information into the hands of 
school counselors, and to assist them in distributing this information to 
^ students so that it will improve their vocational decisions. 



Teachers Respond to Student Demands for Currtculum Revision 



A panel of Social Studies teachers from MCUSD's three high schools 
has requested additional funds with which to purchase curriculum 
materials that meet the following criteria: 

1. are related to contemporary problems, 

2. emphasize a concept/inquiry approach to skill and content 
development. 

The teachers maintain that their students are expressing dissat- 
isfaction with many of the instructional materials they have been using. 
According to their spokesman, the Social Studies Resource Coordinator, 
"The subject matter of traditional Social Studies textbooks is viewed 
as childish and unimportant and the learning exercises are rejected as 
uninspiring and unimaginative. It is not unreasonable to say that 
roughly $5000 to $6000 has been wasted on useless curriculum items 
this year." 
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West Side Coalition Denojunces Vocational Guidance 



The West Side Coalition, a local community action group, mailed 
Superintendent Redford a letter criticizing the vocational guidance 
services in MCUSD secondary schools. The following charges were made: 

o 

1. Non-college-bound students, many of them Blacks and 
Mexican-Americans, are not receiving the kind of 
Information they need about available jobs and 
pnst-high-school training opportunities. 

2. MPJS!^ counselors are uncooperative, hard to talk to, 
ai'id apparently either lack up-to-date vocational 
information to make available to Mid City's secondary 
students, or simply will not take the time to pass 
such information on to the students. 

The letter closed, "We are weary of talking about these things* 
This is not the first time we have brought them to your attention. 
We want to see some action." 
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Social Science Course Changes 
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A group of Black and Mexican -American teachers, with the 
support of the local AFT, put the following resolution before the 
Mid City Board of Education: 

"The contributions of Black-Americans, Mexican- 
Americans, and other so-called 'minority groups,' to 
the economic, social, and political development of 
State and U.S. History, should be a required part 
of the Social Studies program In the MCUSD." 

In a speech before the Board, Leslie Martinez, a Social 
Studies curriculum super 'sor, spoke for the group when he stated 
that, "the existing sod icience curriculum Is Irrelevant and 
uninteresting to many s jdents. After considerable observation of 
student behavior and performance, length' discussion among both 
teachers and students, we feel this resolution should be passed as 
the first step In the reconstruction of our Instructional program." 
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Need for Extended Sex Education Program Expressed by Student 

A paper by a student In one of the Marriage and Family classes at 
Garfield High School has been forwarded to you by the teacher of the class. 
The student comments that: 

1. The High School gives students Inadequate assistance with their personal 
probl ems. 

2. A majority of high school students are concerned about^dating, emotional 
control, morals, and planning for marriage and family living. 

3. A minority of students also experience more serious problems, such as 
illegitimate pregnancies, forced marriages, and V.D. 

4. The senior-year course In Marriage and Family does not really help 
students to handle these problems. Less than 20% of the senior class 
elects to take the course each year. All the school does Is offer too 
little, too late,^to too few. 

5. Students need opportunities for Individual counselling about sex matters 

6. Students need ^ to be aWare of community services available to them and 
should be helped to contact appropriate ones when the need arises. 

7. The counselors seem too heavily burdened with clerical tasks, course 
planning, and college placement to have time to counsel students Indivi- 
dually about personal problems. 
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Work Experience 



A letter was received by the Superintendent from the Business and 
Vocational Education teachers of Hamilton High School which alleges 
that the present occupational training in MCUSD Mgh schools is 
"unrealistic in that it restricts the student's vocational experif».wC 
to only those situations which are available at the school, rathe* 
than fully utilizing community resources." The letter maintains t^ it 
"since we do not now have, and are not likely to get in the near future, 
facilities which can provide training relevant to many highly specialized 
and skilled occupations, new links must be formed between the schools 
and local businesses and industries in Mid City." 

The teachers referred favorably to an existing program in nearby 
Montgomery County. There, seniors at Churchill High School are ■ 
participating in an Extended Experience Program. They spend two to 
three periods of their seven-period day working in jobs related to their 
college or career plans--in law and newspaper offices, in social work, 
teaching, and medical fields. 
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Improving the High School Program in the MCUSD 

The student councils of all three Mid City high schools (Clark,' 
Garfield, and Hamilton) have Issued a ''Manifesto for the Improvement of 
Mid City High Schools." The following points were the focus of the 
students' grievances: 

1. Teaching based on concepts rather than memorizatiorl of facts 
would be more helpful in preparing the student to think. 

2. Mor& emphasis placed on writing, including creative writing and 
short essays, to organize and clarify thinking. 

3. More emphasis on group discussions with different types of students 
and outside speakers. 

4. A larger course selection, such as ecology. Black and Chicano 
studies, psychology, and human relations courses. 

5. A larger reading selection in the library. 

6. More guidance in what to expect during the first year in college 
and what courses to take. College students who visit the school 
and speak also would be helpful. 
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Educational Needs Defined 

You have been reading a report of the "Assessment of Bay County 
Educational and Cultural Needs." prepared by the staff of the Bay County- 
Supplementary Education Center. Schools in the MCUSD were among those 
covered in this comprehensive needs survey. The report emphasizes the 
following points: 

1. Over half the students in Bay County do not plan to pursue further 
academic training beyond high school. Mid City's three high schools 
account for 65% of this figure. 

2. Seventy percent of the teachers in the MCUSD rated as a critical or 
important problem the statement that "a significant number of non- 
college-bound students were not prepared for jobs." 

3. MCUSD secondary schools are primarily academic in orientation, 
despite data vSttiich indicate that many students are not primarily 
oriented in that direction. 

4. Mid City junior and senior high school teachers favored: 

a. the improvement and expansion of vocational training courses; 

b. an increased use of local craftsmen, businessmen, and industries 
in cooperative job-training arrangements with the schools, and 

c. a revised instructional curriculum based on "education for 



^ employability," for Mid Ci 



ty'.s low-achieving students, 
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Underlying Causes for Curriculum Inadequacies 

An article in the journal Leadership in Education entitled "Modern 
Society and the School: The Gap Between Them," was brought to your 
attention by one of the District's Curriculum Coordinators. He claimed 
that even though the article was in a national magazine, it was quite 
applicable to Mid City's schools. The main theme was that social prob- 
lems contemporary students were being exposed to outside of school were 
becoming a strong and influential "curriculum" for the students. The 
schools are in a position of competing for the attention of young people 
who, after br^ng exposed to this alternate "curriculum," find school 
dull and unin esting. This trend is increasing, making It more difficult 
day-by-day for the schools to "catch up" with the social experiences of 
their students, much less design a curriculum that will develop the 
abilities necessary to solve the problems which confront them. 
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Revised Time Blocks for Job Training 

V 

A group of vocational instructors from several junior and senior high 
schools in MCUSD recently communicated to you the results of a meeting 
they had with the State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Programs. The 
meeting was held to discuss current conditions in MCUSD regarding job 
preparation programs, to receive new information pertinent to the field, 
and to seek the analysis and advice of the Supervisor. 

The group concluded that it might be beneficial to experiment with 
the length of vocational education class periods. The teachers stated 
the usual fifty-minute class did not allow sufficient time for: a) job 
orientation, b) safety instruction, c) care and maintenance of equipment, 
nor d) activities for developing industrial skills. 

The instructors suggested that "two- or three-hour skill development 
courses in the industrial trades need not necessarily be confined to the 
school classroom, but should utilize community resources. We feel the 
existing program does not enable our students to compete in the national 
and state labor markets." It was also felt that eleventh and twelfth 
grade students should be the most immediate beneficiaries of an extension 
and modernization of vocational training since they will graduate in the 
near future. 
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Mini -Courses Based on Student Interest 



Teachers at Lakedale Junior High School in the MCUSD have 
conducted a survey of student interest at the request of the Lakedale 
Student Council. Th6 Council had repeatedly emphasized that the classes 
given at the school did not deal with the real interests of students. 
The teachers responded to the desire of students for more exciting 
courses by stating their intention to use the results of the survey as 
a basis for a series of "mini-courses," each lasting six weeks, two 
periods a week, with no grades given. The survey disclosed that the 
highest interest areas were the following: 

pet care buying and selling consumer products 

modern music calligraphy 

Black History photography 

personal grooming the history of drugs 

guitar the history of sports 
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Excerpts from DRUG USERS AND ABUSERS 

A position paper of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration's Drug 
Education Project. Entitled Drug Users and Abusers , is among the new 
listings in MCUSD's library. The following points were made: 

American society has become permeated with an excessive interest 
in, use of, and dependence on, a full range of drugs. Amphetamines 
and barbiturates are over-prescribed many doctors and over-used by 
much of the adult population. The pathetic aspect of this situation 
is that Americans have not taught themselves or their children respect 
for drugs or for what is in the medicine cabinet. The largest supply 
sources of illicit drugs used by young people are their parents' 
medicine cabinets. 

A national drug education effort should be exerted toward reducing 
the massive social and psychological pressures that exist in society to 
use a whole variety of mind-alerting substances. Much of this over- 
indulgence centers on the imagery that is communicated by advertising. 

During the past 6 years, the arrests of young people under 18 for nar- 
cotic drug law violations rose 778.3% in this country. Certainly we are 
doing something wrong. The blame has to be shared by the parents, schools, 
churches, and the judicial system. We see the nation's schools as the most 
likely candidate to communicate to the young people objective information 
about the variciis nind-alertmg substances being used by Americans today. 
We hope to persuade the federal government to provide increased financial 
aid to local schools, in order that a massive educational campaign against 
drug abuse may begin. 
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professional Evaluation of Vocational Education 

A Professor of Education at the local campus of the State University 
who has often served as a vocational education consultant, recently 
described a promising program he learned about from a colleague: the 
Cooperative Vocational Training Program. It involves a team effort of 
high school, employer, and high school student to provide practical 
training and purposeful work for students. 

The Co-op student, who may or may not be college-bound, attends 
school half-day and works half-day for a Co-op employer. Various credit 
ratings may be assigned to this on-the-job training. The program Is now 
in effect in several Midwestern states. The professor thought MCUSD 
could profit by adopting some version of this program. 

At present students' occupational skills training is limited to the 
inadequate course offerings at the three high schools. These inadequacies 
arise from: (1) the poor and obsolete condition of the machinery and 
equipment in the classrooms; (2) the over-generalized nature of the job 
preparation; (3) a consequent lack of intensive concentration on a set of 
specialized skills; (4) the inability of students to apply training be- 
cause of the limited setting in which it is offered; (5) the gap between 
the skill demands of existing and^expected occupations and present occu- 
pational training; and (6) the absence of school -community cooperation 
in the vocational education area. 
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Dropouts Reported at Garfield High School 



Mr. Robert Bush, principal of Garfield High School, has 
notified you that each year for the past two years nearly 60 
students from his school have terminated their education before 
completion of grade twelve. He stated that "this provides 
evidence of a significant instructional dilemma confronting our 
District." He added that this problem is creating "trends of 
failure and negative attitudes toward education that are 
characteristic of a small but growing segment of our high-school 
age population." 
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Financial Advantages of Modern Occupational Skill Development 

The district librarian forwarded to you a State Department of Education 
Official Bulletin entitled "Retraining*1n Our State." It summarizes some of 
the savings which will result from the State's retraining program for high 
school graduates and dropouts who were not prepared for jobs upon leaving high 
school. The Bulletin emphasizes that "the gain from retraining Is roughly equiv- 
alent to the amount lost by the State by failure of the State's secondary 
schools to ensure that these trainees received needed training while In school." 

1. EARNINGS . Assuming a conservative estimate of $4,300 annual wage for 
each trainee returned to productive employment, the projected gross 
annual earnings of the retrained would amount to about $16,000,000. 
The gross earnings of trainees will of course continue to rise as the 
program expands and the workers' annual wages increase. 

2. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE . Assuming that as few as one-quarter of the 
13,754 trainees who so far have been enrolled would have been claiming 
an average of $44 each week In unemployment insurance benefits, the 
savings to the Unemployment Insurance Fund would be more than 
$1 ,000,000 annually. 

3. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE . Approximately 13% of the trainees referred to the 

state retraining program have been recipients of public assistance. 
Most of these individuals have been mothers with dependent children. 
^ The average public assistance payments under the Aid to Families with 

I Dependent Children program is about $170 per month. An annual savings 

; of about $1,000,000 in public assistance payments will accrue as this 

Pp9p" group becomes employed. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR TEAM ACTIVHY 

Classifying Problem Signals and Deciding 
» ' Which Warrant Further Anmlysls" 

To give you, an idea of how well your team classified and evaluated the 
problem signals, compare your team's res^>onses with those suggested on the 
following pages. The Suggested Responses are not Intended to be "model 
answers," but simply present one possible way In which the problem signals you 
read could have been classified and evaluated. 

They also present a rationale for the evaluations of the problem signals 
in each category. The statements numbered (1), (2), (3), and (4) explain 
the developers' "yes" and "no" decisions for the four criteria for determining 
whether problem signals warrant further analysis. 

If your team's judgments are different from those given in the Suggested 
Responses, they may still be very appropriate. If there are large discrepancies, 
discuss them with the Coordinator. ' 
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CRITERIA 

Do any of the signals in this category: 


decisionJ 

Do the 


Signals in Each 
Problem Signal Category 


(1) 

refer to 

student 

outcomes? 


(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 


(3) i 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 


(4) 

were commu- 
nicated by 
signif- 
leant 
sources 
and/or 
methods? 


signals ^ 
in this 
category 
warrant 
further 
analysis 
(i .e. , meet 
all four 


1. Achievement in Basic 
Skills 

2, 26^ 22 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yee 


yes 



Rationale : 

(2) Student outaomes mentioned include poor aahievement in basic skills (22^ 26)3 spc-- 
cializeH au^riaulian ne^ds of cmlturally different students (22)^ need for i^di- 
vidualized^ diagnosis of students' aormunioation skills (261 possible failure of stu- 
daxLts to meet new graduation standards (2), and identifioatiori of low-achieving 
students as educationally handicapped or educable mentally retarded (22). 

(2) The problem apparently exists in schools throughout MCUSD (22, 26, 22). 

(Z) The problem apparently has existed for a long time (22, 26), and long-term future 
effects of the yiew graduation standards hape been projected (2). 

(4) Signals were received from groups of sizable membership (22, 26, 22), and in the 
form of a State education reform bill (2) and a lawsuit (22). 



Career Information and 
Guidance 

6, 9, 28, 22, 24 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



I 



yes 



Rationale: 

(2) Student outcomes mentioned include awareness of available jobs and post-high-eohool 
training opportunities (6,22,24), and vocational decision making (22). 

(2) Various signals corroborate che inadequacy of career guidance in all MCUSD 
secondary schools (28, 24). 

(3) Several sources advise long-range planning to provide needed career information and 
guidance (6, 28, 22). West Side Coalition apparently has been complaining about 
this problem for a long time (24). Federal Voca'^^ional Education Amendments recog- 
nize this as ci continuing concern (9)-^ 

(4) Signals were received from a large propo2^tion of MCUSD' s Vocational Education staff 
(28), from a sizable commuyiit^ group (24), from i^erf^ons or organizations of 
status (9, 22), and in the form of reports of intensive studies (6, 22) 



3. Drug Education 










3, 7, 33 


1 yes^ 


no 


yes 


yes 



I 



no 



er|c 



Rationale: 

(1) Students' need for information and guidance concerning drugs (3), use of illicit 
drugs (33), and^arrests for drug law violations (33) are stu'^enb outcomes. 

(2) One signal refers to one MCUSD student (3), and the other si^ nals are not specific 
to MCUSD (?, 33). Thus, there is no indieqtion of a distric -level drug problem. 

(3) State Department of Education recognizes drug education as a continuing ' concern 
(7). Experts claim roots of drug abuse are deep-seated in Arierican society and 
urge that a massive educational campaign be started (32). 

(4) High-level decision makers (7), and drug education experts (/S) have signalled 
the problem. f 





Signals in Each 
Problem Signal Category 



CRITERIA 

Do any of the signals in this category: 



(1) 

V- 

refer to 

student 

'"utcomes? 



(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 



(3) 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 



(4) 

were commu- 
nicated by 
signif- 
icant 
sources 
and/or 
methods? 
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DECISION: 

Do the 

sigiials 

in this 

category 

warrant 

further 

analysis 

(i.e. , meet 

all four 

criteria)? 



4.- Dropping Out of Schbol 

. 4, 6, 20, 36 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



Rationale: 

(2) A considerable ntonbev of students ore reported to be dropping out of school (20 j 
35). 

(2) Consultant 'T^eported data pertaining to Mid City as a whole (20). Cormittee may be 
formed to plan district-wide solutions to the dropout prpblem (4). 

(3) Consultant reports dropout rate is increasing and occurring at earlier grades (20). 
Principal corroborates consultant's conclusion J^hat a growing segment of MCUru's 
high c>chool students are dropping out (35). Financial loss to the State, and 
federal and State funding affirm need for long-range solution (4, 36). 

(4) Government agencies have affirmed urgency of the problem by creating special 
funds for re-training dropouts (4). Other signals are based on intensive studies 
of local (20) and state- and county -wide (9) conditions. 



5. Staff Selection and 
Hiring Policies 

3, 19 



no 



no 



no 



yes 



no 



Rationale: 

(1) Teacher hiring procedures are a school concern other than student outcome (8, 19). 

(2) No reference to problems arising in MCUSD. 

(3) No reference to potential changes in teacher selection procedures or requirements 
which MCUSD should anticipate (8, 19).. 

(4) A U.S. Supreme Court decision ijs a significant signal (8). 



6. Occupational Skills 
Training ^ 

'^.l.:,17>,lS,2?,ri),31,34,3e 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



ERIC 
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^tionale: 

(1} Student outcomes include preparation of students to successfully compete for Jobs 
(10, 29, 31^ 34), development of specialized skills for high-need occupations 
(12, 27, 34), and student use of cormunity resources for vocational training 
(27, 29, 31,^ 34). 

(2) Secondary students and teachers from all three MCUSD high schools consider MCUSD's 
vooaticnal trii>'iy\i L>ia-Je?quat^^ (f'7 ,?.9 ,7^1) . Corvmuynti^ hucdnpr^cm^'r ^o>iinil that vo^ 
^atioyial trai>ii>in oour^c^^ at all MClJi'T high schools are either irui<ir :uatp or otro- 
lete (10^13). *'''tl rr signals confirm the district-wide scovc of :he problem (31,7>4) 

(3) Long-range planning is required to keep vocational training abreast of occupa^ * 
tional trends (10, 13, 34). Problem has long-range implications for both indi- 
vidual and corporate financial situations (15, ^6)^ and is recognised as a 
continui,^g concern in the Vocational Education Amendments (9). 

(4) - Volume of signals "deceived is significant. Signals were "deceived from several 
groups (10, 13, 11^ 27, 31)^ from persons and organizations of status (9, 3C), 
and in the form of comprehensive reports (29, 36). 
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CRITERIA 

Do any of the signals in this category: 


DECISION: 

Do the i 
signals " 
in this 
category 
warrant 
further 
analysis 
(i.e. » meet 
all four 
criteria? 


Signals in Each 
Problem Signal Category 


(1) 

refer to 

student 

outcomes? 


(2) 

refer to 
district- 
level 
problems? 


(3) 

refer to 

long-range 

problems? 


(4) 

were commu- 
nicated by 
signif- 
icant 
sources 
and/or 
methods? 


o^UQcn^ Ul SSa^l STdC wl on 

with Curriculum 

25, 28, 30, 32 


yes 


lies 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Rationale: 

n) Discontentment with present instructional experiences (5, 23, 28), feelings of 
irrelevance of social science curriculum (11, 23, 25, SO, 32), and need for 
familiarization with historical contributions of "minority groups" (2, 11, 25) are 
the student outcomes involved. 

(2) Similar sentiments have been expressed by students (2, 11, 28, 32), parents (5), 
and teachers (23, 25, 32) from various secondary schools in the district. 

(3) Parents and teachers indicate students have been dissatisfied all year (5, 23, 25). 
The gap between existing curriculum and students^ experiences outside of school is 
supposedly increasing (30) and students warn that the schools may be disrupted if 
curriculum changes are not made (11). | 

(4) Volume of signals received is significant. The signals represent the views of so 
many different groups within the district (2, 5, 11, 23, 25, 28, 32) that their 
significance cannot be ignored. 


8. Sex and Family Life 
Education 

14, 17, 26 




no 


yes 


yes m no 


Rationale: * • 

(1) Student outcomes include knowledge of human reproductive ykysiologu (14), prep^- 
aration for ^ family responsibilities (14), and being counselled about personal 
emotional problems (26). 

(2) The two signals specific to Mid City (14, 26) each refer to only one school, and 
thus give no evidence of a district-level problem. 

(3) The comprehensive (14) and extended (26) sex education program called for in the 
signals would require long-range planning. 

(4) Gallup poll, representing both a significant source and method of communicating 
information, indicates overwhelming public and professional support for sex 

» education (17). 
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WHAT PROBLEMS DO THE SIGNALS IMPLY? 
Overview 
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In Module One, you learned to classify problem signals and to judge 
whether they warrant further analysis. .In this module you will learn how to 
write adequate definitions of the problems implied by the signals you have 
received. You will be given four criteria that can be used to evaluate the 
adequacy of problem definitions, and you will become familiar with some prob- 
lems to avoid when defining problems. 

By the time you complete Module Two you should be able to: 

1. Explain what an instructional problem is. 

2. Discriminate statements of existing student outcome, desired 
student outcome, potential causes of problems, Ind potential 
solutions to problems. 

3. \ Identify criteria that are useful for judging the adequacy 
I of problem definitions. 

4. Judge whether particular problem definitions meet the 
criteria. 

5. Discriminate problem definitions that are stated too broadly, 
stated to specifically, and stated at an acceptable level 

of specificity. 

6. Write definitions of the problems implied by groups of 
signals that meet the criteria, and art neither too broad , • 
nor too specific. <^ 

I • Defining Student Outcome Problems 

In a recent opinion survey, the following instructional problems were 
Identified as being most in need of attention from the schools: 

1. Improvement of self-concept. 

2. Provision of specialized programs for the disadvantaged. 

3. A cultural arts program. 

4. An increase in motivation conducive to learning. 

5. Vocational training and career -information. 

6. An increase in learning how to learn. 
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Do you understand in each case what the student outcome problem is? 
Oo you know what is happening presently? Do you know what is desired? 
Even if you think you do understand what the problems are, would another 
person reading this list get the same meaning from it? Probably not, because 
none of these problems is clearly defined. Yet it is very common for people 
to communicate about "problems" in such unclear terms. 

First of all, let's clarify what is meant by a "problem." In this train- 
ing unit, a student outcome problem is defined as a valid discrepancy between 
an existing state of student outcome and the desired state of thdt outcome. 
The term "existing state" refers to the actual or present level of a particular 
student outcome; the term "desired state" refers to the sought-for or intended 
level. When you define the problem implied by a group of problem signals you 
have received, you should specify the unsatisfactory student outcome that the 
problem signals allege presently exists amonjL students in your schools, as 
well as the corresponding student outcome that the problem signals imply would 
be more satisfactory . 



Desired states are generally phrased like either goals or objectives for 
student performance. In fact, a district's goa-1 statement is one of the best 
sources from which to derive "desired states." Information gathered during 
the process of analyzing problems can lat6r be used to reexamine and revise 
the goal statement. 

In most cases, it is not advisable to phrase the desired state in terms 
of the ideal , or maximum possible level of student outcome. For example, 
if the problem of sl^udent drop-out rate were being analyzed, a desirec^ state 
of zero drop-outs would represent the ideal level. However, it would/ be 
unreasonable to s6t the desired state this high, because it. implies that any- 
thing short of perfection would not be satisfaQtory . 1 



Conditions external to the school program will always influence tjie level 
of student outcomes. StMdents who transfer into your district may nof^chieve 
the desired state of a particular student outcome simply because they have 
not been previously involved in the instructional program of your district. 
It i-^^ better to specify as the desired state that level of student outcome 
which school -related groups would consider satisfactory or acceptable. 

The more explicitly you define problems, the more likely it is that 
someone else reading your problem statement will get the same impression of 
the problem that you are trying to comnunicate. Here are some suggested cri- 
teria for defining existing and desired states of student outcome that will 
help you to write explicit problem statements: 

1. SPECIFY THE CURfilCULAR OR INSTRUCTIONAL AREA mVOLVED. 

2. SPECIFY THE GRADE LEVELS OF THE STUDENTS INVOLVED. 
^. SPEriFY PARTICULAR STUDENT GROUPS INVOLVED. 

4. SPECIFY THE STUDENT BEHAVIORS INVOLVED. 
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If your definition of a problem medts all four of these criteria, people 
who read or hear your problem statement Will have a fairly clear idea of the 
problem to which you are referring. Sometimes the problem signals that you 
receive will not provide sufficient inforfnation for you to write problem 
statements that satisfy all these criteria. Problem definitions based on the 
initial problem signals received should be regarded as only tentative. Yoj 
will generally be able to redefine problems more adequately after you have 
collected additional information about thein. 

Here are some examples of problem 'statements that specify existing aTT^^ 
desired states of student outcome in terms that '-.leet the criteria for well- 
defined p'^oblems: 

Existing State : Our district overemphasizes academic preparation, 
even though the majority of' our students do not plan to go on to 
college but are instead concerned with bein' prepared for the 
world of .work. Our high sfchool students w» j seek jobs upon grad- 
uation are lacking in skills that would qrJify them for obtaining 
and holding a job. 

Ddsired State : Our non-college-bound high school students should 
receive better preparation for getting a job, through voca^tional 
training courses that keep abreast of changing manpower needs. 



Existing State : Elementary students who cannot read as well as 
their classmates are not getting sufficient special help tc 
increa'sfi their reading skills. By the time they complete the 
elementary grades, their reading achievement scores have fallen 
approximately two-and-a-half years below grade level. 

Desired State : Elementary students who are low achievers in 
reading, that is, their scores on district-wide standardized 
reading achievement' tests fall wit<;iin the lowest quartile, 
need special reading instruction. These students should be 
excused from some of their class activities in order to devote 
longer, concentrated periods of time to upgrading their 
reading skills. 



1 1 . Proper Scale of Problem Definitions 

The final step in the process of analyzing problems will require you to 
make decisions about which of the problems that face your schools are the 
most serious.' These decisions will be easier to make if all the problems that 
you have defined are of a similar scale or Tevel ^f specificity, so that 
comparisons among them are possible. When you define the problem represented 
by a group of related problem signals, avoid stating the problem in overly 
broad or o^•erly specific terms. 
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Generally, iDjtructional concerns like "vocational education'," "low- 
ability students, or "family life education" should not be treated as 
"probler:..* because they are too broad to permit careful analysts. Such 
statemt • * represent broad school concerns within which several specific 
student outcome problems may exist. 

You should also avoid defining very narrow problelns, such as specific 
incidents of student dissent or vandalism, because such incidents do not 
necessarily refer to problems of district-wide or long-range concern. Often, 
such specific incidents are merely symptoms of more general student outcome 
problems that may deserve attentibn. 

If you classify the problem signals that you receive into groups of 
related signals as suggested in Module One, and apply criteria like those 
discussed to determine whether each group of signals warrants further analysis, 
your definitions of the problems being signalled will very likely be of a 
" similar scale. 

What are the advantages of not defining problems too broadly or too 
narrowly? 

1. You will know which aspects of a general problem area to 
investigate. It may turn out that people complaining about 
"the inadequite science program" actually mean "students 
need to learn more a^out ecology," whereas other aspects of 
a science program, siich as "opportunities to ^experiment with 
scientific phenomenal" may not concern them. Problem state- 
ments should be specific enough to provide guidance in set- 
ting objectives and selecting programs to solve the instcuc- 
tional problems. yOn the other hand, specific complaints such 
as "students loitering in the washrooms" should be considered 
□art of a larger problem, for example, "poor classroom 
attendance. ' 

2. Although various problems within a broad area might be 
interrelated, ^chey may not all be valid problems for your 
particular school district. Within the problem area "the 
science program," for example, you might find that students 
already have sufficient opportunity to experiment with 
scientific phenomena. However, they may not be learning 
important scientific concepts and they may not be learning 
much about ecology. If you define the specific problems 
within the broad problem area, you can determine which ones 
are valid for your district and which are not. 
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3. Within a broad problem area, certain problems may.be more 
serious than others. Consider the example "student attitudes 
toward school." Your «communi ty may feel that it is desirable 
for students to like their teachers, but absolutely critical 
that they value academic achievement. If you had defined 

the problem without distinguishing these two separate aspects, 
you might have concluded that this problem is "somewhat 
serious," when in fact 1t includes one projblem that is 
critical and another of lesser seriousness. 

4. It may be feasible to solve certain problems within a broad 
problem area, but not others. Attempting to solve all the 
problems in an area such as science may be too expensive for 
a school district. For example, giving high school students 
an opportunity to experirffent with scientific phenomena might 
not be feasible if it required building special science 
laboratories. If the science problem had been viewed as 
necessarily involving "experimenting with scientific phenomena," 
the district might soon have concluded that this was not a 
feasible problem for it to solve. If however, the school 
district had separately considered "understanding of scien- 
tific concepts," it might have concluded^ that this problem was 

• feasible for the schools to tackle even though other problems 
in the area of science were not. 



I 11^ Inferring Student Outcome Problems from Problem Signals 
Stated in Terms of Causes or Solutions 

Very often the existing and desired states of student outcome will not be 
explicitly cfwd in the problem signals you receive, but must be inferred from 
them. Problem signals may specify some of the factors that contribute to a 
problem (causes) or some of the possibilities. for trying to alleviate it 
(solutions) rather than the particular student outcomes themselves. However, 
problem definitions should not simply specify the most likely cause of ' the 
problem or the most promising solution. Well-defined problem statements must 
indicate the existing and desired levels of a particular student outcome, so 
that the discrepancy between them can eventually be validated. 

The tendency to jump to specifying solutions at this stage is common. 
School people face many problems and, consequently, often complain, "Don't 
just tell, me what's wrong, tell me what to do about itl" This is a legitimate 
request. However, proposals for instructional improvements often do not make 
it clear what problems they will help to solve. Many people have strong 
biases for particular solutions and will readily advocate them for almost any 
problem. Likewise, certain innovations create a "bandwagon effect," that is, 
an innpvation that has worked well in some schools will be readily adopted by 
other school districts, even though the problem for which it is an appropriate 
solution may not be a problem that these other school districts have. 
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Here are some examples of "problems*^ w'licn ire really "solutions in 
di5;gu1se": 

Our schools need a reduced pupil- teacher ratio. 

Our schools need differentiated staffing. 

Our schools need more money. 

Our schools need better communication with the community. 

Our schools need individualized instruction. 

Or, even more specifically: 

Our schools need Individually Prescribed Instruction^ 
. (a particular program for individualj^ng^struction). 

Our schools .xiee^-wrrrfcDurses (a ^particular kind of 
teacher training program). 

Our schools need Science Curriculum Iniprovement Study2 
(a particular science program). ^ - - 

Under certain conditions, one of these solutions might be exactly what 
the school district needs to solve its problem(s). Unfortunately, ff is / 
impossible to determine the merits of proposed solutions unless the problem(s) 
they are meant to solve have been clearly specified. 

Here is an example which illustrates the usefulness of specifying the 
problem before you specify a solution you think desirable: 

Mr. Carlton, the superintendent of a small unified school district in 
the Midwest, attends a conference in which Individually Prescribed Instruction 
(IPI) is described. He is eager to individualize instruction in his district 
and also to improve the math program. He states his problem as: 

"Our district needs to adopt the IPI math program." 

When he begins to estimate the feasibility of solving this problem, i,e,, 
the feasibility of adopting IPI, he discovers that the cost per student for 
IPI math is ten tiroes the cost of the present math program. Unhappily he 
concludes that, until some extra money comes his way, he haS a problem that^ 
cannot be solved. 





Learning Research and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., Individually Prescribed 
Instruction. New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts . 

^Lawrence Hall of Science, University of California; Berkeley, Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study . Chicago: Rand McH<i4^ & Co. 
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However, Mr. Carlton might have stated his problem as, 

"We want to increase student achievement in math." 

Then a variety of solutions, intluding but not limited to IPI math, would 
be applicable. Or he might have stated the problem so that a fiarticular 
class or type of solution was implied, e.g., 

"We want to increase student achievement in math by 
a4iowing each child to proceed at his own pace and 
with individualized assistance where needed." 

In this case, too, he is not limited to one solution. There may be a whole 
range of programs 'for individualizing instruction in mathematics, some less 
expensive than others. Or there may be techniques by which teachers can 
provide individualized instruction within the conventional classroom set- 
ting. For example, the Minicourse "Individualizing Instruction in 
Mathematics" trains teachers in techniques by which they can provide more 
individual attention to students having math problems without changing the 
instructional materials or class size. 

Viewed in this way, Mr. Carlton's problem may be alleviated with a 
variety of alternative solutions. The valu£ of considering alternatives 
is that they can be compared on the basis of their cost, their effective- 
ness, their teacher retraining requirements, staff and community acceptance, 
and so on. Thus the danger of stating a problem in terms of a particular 
solution, or ev^.n a particular type of solution,, is that you thereby decrease 
the relevant alternatives to be considered in solving the problem. 

A similar reduction of alternatives can occur if problems are stated 
in terms of causes, rather than exis-ting andjdesired states of student 
outcome. Consider the following example: 

Several administrative staff members of an urban school district are 
discussing the poor' reading skills of many Black children in their district. 
One staff member "^sists that Black children have not learned to read better 
because of the prejudice of teachers. He claims, "Even the ones who aren't 
out-and-out racists. just haven't been trained to deal with Black children." 
Another staff member counters that parents are largely responsible for their 
children's poor reading ability, because they do not reinforce their children's 
learning at home. He claims that "there's a lack of reading matter in the 
home," that "parents don't read to their children," and that "they just don't 
value academic achievement." A third staff member maintains that the District's 
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Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, 
California, Minicourse--Individualizing Instruction in Mathematics . Beverly 
Hills, California: Macmillan Educational Services, Inc., 1971. 
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reading materials are culturally biased and inappropriate for Black and other 
minority children. A fourth staff member suggests tljat the standardized tests 
used to measure reading achievement are at fault, and that Mexican-American 
children should be tested in Spanish, Black kids in their dialect, and so on. 

Are all four staff members talking about the same problem? At first it 
does not appear so. However, a concern for the low reading achievement of 
culturally different children runs^through all their comments. If the. staff 
members could all agree that this student outcome is the problem being 'dis- 
cussed, they would see that seemingly disparate factors (e.g., racial prejudice 
.of teachers, cultural bias of tests, lack of reading materials in the nome) 
are in fact" related, because they are all potential causes of low reading 
achievement. 

Once problems have been defined in terms of the student outcomes involved, 
school planners can analyze all relevant causal^ factors , rather than assuming 
one particular cause and then seeking a solution that is appropriate only to 
• that cause. Most solutions assume certain causes are of primary importance. 
If school people happen to emphasize the wrong causes of a problem, .the 
solution that they select will probably fail to solve the problem. Therefore, 
before considering solutions, instructional planners must both analyze the 
student outcome problems involved and determine the possible causes of those 
problems. 
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This self-test will help you judge how well you understand the process of 
defining student outcome problems. Suggested Responses are on page 63, 

K It is helpful to apply certain criteria to statements of existing and 
desired student outcomes to ensure that you have defined them well. 
Check the four statements in the list that are the best criteria to 
use in writing well-defined problem statements. 

• Specify the groups of students involved, 

Specify how the problem can be solved. 

, Specify the financial cost of remedying the problen. 

Specify the student behaviors involved, 

Specify the curricular or instructional areas involved, 

Specify what is causing the problem, 

Specify at which grade levels the problem is occurring. 

Specify how other schools are handling this problem. 



Below is a list of problem statements representing various decrees of 
specificity. Four of the problem statements are too specijjc and thereby 
exclude from analysis many related student behaviors that probably 
contribute to a more general problem. Four of the problem statements 
are too broad and thereby include several student outcome problems that 
may occur independently of one another and should be analyzed separately. 
The remaining four statements are of prop er s cale for problem analysis. 
Put an in front of the statements that you think are too specific, a 
in front of those that you think are too broad, and a P in front of 
those that you think are of proper scale. 



a. The lar offerings that students can presently choose 
from are irrelevant; students should be offered more relevant 
courses . 

<^ 

b. Too niany high school girls have been wearing see-through 
blouses and similar attire to class; girls in suggestive 
apOdrel should be sent home from school. 



c. Students' knowledge o' 'lOth century poetry is not being 
adequately tested in Hth grade English literature; we need 
to develop new tests, appropriate for high school juniors, 
that will test their understanding of contemporary forms of 
poetry. 

d. Students here are very negative toward school; they should 
have better attitudes. 

e. The district maintenance crew complains about the untidy state 
of Xhe school grounds following lunch breaks, particularly on 
the Union Hiqh School campus; students should pick up their 
own trash at the end of the lunch recess. 



f. Students at Brookside High School have recently spray-painted 
radical political sayings on the east wall of the main 
building; students should he prevented from disfiguring the 
bui Iding in this way. 

g. Our grammar school graduates do not command an adequate 
knowledge of English grammar; by the time students complete 
sixth grade, they should be able to communicate effectively 
in English, both in written and oral form. 

\\. Students are not really learning anything in our schools; 
they should be able to retain what they have been taught 
and apply it in their daily lives. 

1. The cur.ent required reading for junior hiqh English classes 
is totally irrelevant reading matter for students in an 
urban district like ours; our junior high school students 
should be offered readings in literature which are relevant 
to the v;orld they experience. 
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j. The existing equipment and supplies available to our Art 
Department limit students to a narrow range of art forms; 
secondary students who wish to develop their artistic talent 
must have access to materials required for contemporary art 
forms, including photography and filmmaking, 

k. Students do not receive the kind of foreign language 
instruction they need to develop ability in another 
language; they need an improved foreiqn language program. 

1. Our students presently do not learn about economics in their 
high school social studies program; they should understand 
basic economic principles in order to analyze current events 
in terms of their economic Implications. 



Below and on the next page are three sets of statements; in each set there 
are four statements that are all related to the same student outcome 
problem. One statement in each set refers to the existing state of the 
problem , one to the_ dej^ineA sta^te of the pre'' 1 em , and one to a poteryiiTl 
solution to the problem. For each set, decide which statement refers to 
an existing state, whi^h to a desired state, which to a cause, and/which 
to a solution, and check the appropriate column. / 

Existing Desired 
Set O ne State State Cause Soljution 

a. Our eleinentary students should be 
exposed to aesthetic activities 
such as art, music, and drama, 
both through observation and in 
classroom work, in order to 
develop appreciation for the 

fine arts 

b. The district should purchase new 
art and music supplies for the 
elementary schools,^ so that 
students will be able to engage 
in a variety of aesthetic 

activities in their classrooms. ^ 



c. Our elementary teachlna staff 
lacks training in fine arts. 



d. Our elementary students do not 
receive sufficient exposure to a 
variety of aesthetic activities. 
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Existing Desired 
Set Two State State Cause Solution 

e. Our elementary science program 
must be revised to include a 
lengthier and more effective 

unit on health and nutrition. 

f. Our students should be knowl- 
edgeable about the steps 
they *can take to ensure that 
they keep their bodies healthy 

and v/ell nourished. 



g. Our students are not well informed 
about their bodies' requirements 

for good health and nutrition. 

h. Our students are learnina 
improper health and dietary 

habits from their parents. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 
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Existing Desired 
Set Three State Stat e Cause Solution 

Advice to students on how to 
improve their study habits has 
only been provided by our high 
school teaching staffs to 
individual students on a 

haphazard basis. . 



Most high school students do 

not know hovt'to study effectively 

for their academic courses. 

Our district should institute an 
orientation program for entering 
high school sophomores that would 
acquaint then with good study 
habits, including various note- 
taking methods, proper study 
conditions, and library skills. 

Students must acquire effective 
study habits by the time they 
begin high school . 
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Below are some statements of pote*t)tial causes which might contribute to 
particular student outcome problems and of potential related solutions 
which might alleviate those problems. Below each cause and its related 
solution write a statement of the student outcome problem that might be 
involved. 

a. Potential Our teachers have unfavorable stereotypes of culturally 
Cause: different children and lower expectations for their 
academic achievement. 

Potential Our teachers should be given training and encouragement 
Solution: to develop greater understanding of the experiences and 
cognitive styles of culturally different children. 



b. Potential Our vocational training equipment is antiquated and the 
Cause: staff lacks expertise in training for new occupations 
created by modern technology. 

Potential We must institute a work-study program in cooperation 
Solution: with local businesses to prepare our students for entry 
into high-need occupations. 



Potential Parents have failed to inform their children about human sexual 

Cause: behavior and the responsibilities of marriage and parenthood. 

Potential We must implement a comprehensive K-12 sex and family life 

Sol uti on; instructional program. 
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d. Potential The instructional materials employed in our high 
Cause: school social studies courses are irrelevant to 
the world our students live in. 

Potential Our high school social studies curriculum must be 
Solution: revised to concentrate on current political and 
social events. 

s 

student ^ 

Outcome 

Problem: 
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Suggested Responses 
for Module Two Self-Test 



Please do not refer to the Suggested 
Responses until you have attempted all 
the items on the Self -Test. 
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It is helpful to apply certain criteria to statements of existing and 
desired student outcomes to ensure that you have defiried them well. 
Check the four statements in the list that are the best criteria to 
use in writing well-defined problem statements. 

/ Specify the groups of students involved. \ ^ 

/ \ 

Specify how the problem can be solved^' \ 



Specify the financial cost^of remedying the prob^lem- 



jJ_ Specify the sj^dent behaviors involved. 

_/ Specify the curricular or instruct/onal areas involved 

Specify^ what is causing the problem. 

_/ Specify at which grade levels the problem is occurring 

Specify how other schools are handling this- problem. 



Below is a 1i>t of problerri statements representing various decrees of 
specificity^. Four of the problem statenents are too specific "'and thereby 
exclude from analysis many related student behaviors that probably 
contribute to a more general problem. Four of the problem statements 
are too broad and thereby include several student outcome problems that 
may occur independently one another and should be analyzed separately. 
The remaining four statements are of proper scale for problem analysis. 
Put an S in front of the statements that you think are too specific, a 
B in front of those that you think are too broad, and a P in front of 
those that you think are of proper scale. , ~ 



_B_^ a. The curr'cular offerings that students can presently cnoose 
from are irrelevatit; students shouljd be offered more -^levant 
courses. ^ 

1 

A b. Too many high school girls have beer, wearing see-through 

blouses and similar attire to class; girls in suggestive 
apparel should be sent home from school. 

j5_ c. Students* knowledge of ,20th century poetry is not being 

adequately tested in 11th grade English literature; we need 
to develop new tescs, appropriate for high school juniors, 
that will test their understanding of contemporary forms of 
poetry. 

A_ d. Students here are very negative toward school; they should 
have better attitudes. 

1 The district maintenance crew complains about the untidy state 

of the school grounds following lunch' breaks , particularly on 
the Union High School campus; students shou4<l pick up their 
own trash at the end of the lunch recess. 

d ^- Students at Brookside High School have recently spray-painted 

radical political saying;: w the east wall of the main 
building; students should be prevented from disfiguring the 
building in this way. 

/; g- Our grammar school graduates do not command an adequate 

knowledge of English grammar; by the time students complete 
sixth grade* they should be ^ble to communicate effectively 
in English, both in written and oral fornr. 

Students are not really learning anything in our schools; 
they should be able to retain what they have been taught 
and apoly it in their daily lives. 

. i- The current required reading for junior high English classes 
is totally irrelevant reading matter for students in an 
urban district like ours; our junior high school student; 
should be offered readings in literature which are relevant 
to the world they experience. 
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P j . The existing equipment and supplies available to our Art 
Department limit students to a narrow range of art forms; 
secondary students who wish to develop their artistic talent 
must have arcess to materials required for contemporary art^ 
forms, including photography and filmmaking. 

B k. Students do not receive the kind of foreign language 
instruction they need to develop ability in another 
language; they need an improved foreign language program. 

F 1. Our students presently do not learn about economics in their 
high .school social studies program; they should understand 
basic economic principles in order to analyze current events 
in terms of their ecj^nomic implications. 

Below and on the next page a re^' three sets of statements; in each set there 
are four statements that are all j elated to the same student outcome 
problem. One statement in each set refers to the existing state of the 
p roblem , one to the d esired sta te of the problem , and one to a potential 
solution to th e "p roblem . '"For each set, decide^ which statement refers to 
an existing state, which to a desired state, which to a cause, and which 
to a solution, and check the appropriate column. 

Existing Desired 
Set One State State Cause Solution 

a.. Our elementary^ students should be 
exposed to aesthetic activities 
such as art, music, and drama, 
both through observation and in 
classroom work, in order to 
develop appreciation for the 

fine arts. / 



b. The district should purchase new 
art and music supplies for the 
elementary schools, sq that 
students wil'! be able to engage 
in a variety of aesthetic 
activities in their classrooms. 

c. Our elementary teachinc^ staff 
lacks training in fine arts. 

d. Our elementary students do not 
receive sufficient exposure to a 
variety of aesthetic activities. 
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h. 



Set Two 

Our elesmentary science program • 
must be revised to include a 
lengthier and moi^e effective 
unit on f^ealth and nutrition. 

Our student*' should be knowl- 
edgeable about the steps 
they can^take to ensure that 
they keep their bodies healthy 
and well nourished. 

'Our students are not well informed 
about their bodies' reauirements 
for good health and nutrition. 

Our students are learning 
improper health and dietary 
habits from their parents. 



Existing Desired 
State State Cause Solution 



S et Three 

Advice to students on how to 
improve their study habits has 
only been provided by our high 
school teaching staffs to 
individual students on a 
haphazard basis. 

Most high school students do 

not know how to study effectively 

for their academic courses. 

Our district should institute an 
orientation program for entering 
high school sophomores that would 
acquaint them with good study 
habits, including various note- 
taking methods, proner study 
conditions, and library skills. 

Students must acquire effective 
study habits by the time they 
begi.i high school . 



Existing Desired 
State State Cause Solution 
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Below are some statements of potential causes which might contribute to 
particular student outcome problems and of potential related solutions 
which might alleviate those problems. Below each cause and its related 
solution write a statement of the student outcome problem that might be 
•involved. 

a. Potential Our teachers have unfavorable stereotypes of culturally 
Cause: different children and lower expectations for their 
academic achievement. 

Potential Our teachers should be given training and encouragement 
Solution: to develop greater understanding of the experiences and 
cognitive styles of culturally different children. 

Student Culturallif different children do not achieve as well as ot her 
Ou tcome 

Problem: children in traditional school programs; their achievement 
TpvpI should be brought up to that of their classmates , 
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Potential Our vocational training equipment is antiquated and the 
Cause: staff lacks -expertise in training for new occupations 
created by modern technology. 

Potential We must institute a work-study progrem in cooperation 
Solution: with local btisinesses to prepare our students for entry 
into high-need occupations. 

Student A majority of our i^tudents desire vocational training^ but 
Outcome/^ 

Probl^: the' high school curriculum emphasizes academic coursework; 

students shouli be prepared to obtain jobs uvo). graduation . 




c. Potential Parents have failed to inform their children about hprnan sexual 

Cause: behavior and the responsibilities of marriage and parenthood. 

Potential We must implement a comprehensive K-12 sex and family life 

Solution: instructional program. 

Student . VcuA ^.to are >,o/ I^-ikj i rcparr 1 to Ji..\'unc th* 

Outcome 

Problem: vrriorrililitirr r f r^iavv'a'je an I vav,vtho ' /; .^tul* > \' 



hi be kyir/.rlr.^'jrulle iit'^ut hum'Xyi s^^Xuil L 



t h • ' . . i— c 
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Potential The instructional materials employed in our high 
Cause: school social studies courses are irrelevant to 
the world our students live in. 

Potential Our high school social studies curriculum must be 
Solution: revised to concentrate on current political and 
social events - 
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Student 
Outcome 
Problem: 



Guv high school students are not well informed about 

cu rrent political and social events and the implications 

/ 

of these eventi> for their lives; students should be 

able to analyze current events and infer their 

imp^i cations. 
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MCUSD NEWS 



MCUSD INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING TEAM 
IDENTIFIES CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS 



Oct. A small group of concern- 
ed Mid City teachers and parents 
attended last nighit^'s meeting of 
MCUSD' s newly formed Instructioi^l 
Planning Team. Over the next 
several months the planning team 
will be investigating major prob- 
lems that inhibit the schools* 
effectiveness. The planning 
team reported at last night's 
meeting on which problems they 
have decided to investigate. 

The team began by saying that 
their training has cautioned them 
not to waste time and money trying 
to look into every complaint and 
suggestion the District has re- 
ceived, but to screen out those 
that warrant intensive analysis at 
a given time. 

Hie lP*fl has decided to limit its 
study t\ '^student outcome prob- 
lems," W deficiencies in the 
knowledge^ skills, attit/ides and 
behaviors thai studenp«^ acquire 
as a result of their school 
experiences. They also plan to 
investigate only problems that 
appear \o be district-wide in 
scope (rather than those af- 
fecting individual schools or 
classrooms) , to long-range con- 
cerns (rather than "crises" that 
require immediate action), and 
to problems about which sig- 
nificant information has already 
been received by the Lnstrict. 



']]]{! plcinning team has conci-j'led 
that five problems now appear 
si'gnificant enough to warrant 
careful study: Achievement in 
Basic Skills, Carejer Information 
and Guidance, Dropping Out of 
School , Occupational Skills 
Training, and Student Dissatis- 
faction with Curriculum. 

When asked by Superintendent 
Redford to explain the nature 
of the problems, the team began 
describing each letter, memo, 
and article that had "signalled" 
the existence of these problems. 
Dr. Redford objected that it 
would take all night to review 
all the information that the 
team has collected, and criti- 
cized the team for not being 
prepared to better communicate 
their flndin^s..'^ 

The District Research Director, 
who is coordinating an in- 
service trainiing program for the 
Instructional 'Planning Tea-.i, 
e.-pKiincd that the team's next 
trai^in g^ sess ion will introduce 
them techniques for defining 
problems in terms of existing 
and desired student outcomes, 
and that they wil) be prepared * 
to present a succinct dc'finition 
of the five problems once they 
have completed that ses*^ion. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST TLAM ACTIVITY 



Defining Student Outcome Problems 

Assume that your Instructional Planning Team decided that these problem 
signal categories warrant further analysis: Achievement in Basic Skills. Career 
Information and Guidance, Dropping Out of School, Occupational Skills Training, 
and Student Dissatisfaction with Curriculum. As a team you are now going to 
write definitions for the first two problems by completing these steps: 

1. Remove the two copies of Worksheet 2 which follow this page. 
Use each worksheet to define the problem identified in the 
upper left-hand corne»^ of the worksheet. 

2. Asseffible the oroblem signal cards listed below for each of 
the problem categories. (These signals are the ones listed 
on the Suggested Responses for Module One, pages 46-48 J 
Include any additional signals that your team classified in 
either of these ^.ategories. if you wish. Just be sure to use 
2ll the signals listed here, because the Suggested Responses 
will be based on them. 

ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS: 1, 12, 16, 21 
CAREER INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE: 6, 9, 18, 22, 24 

3. Work on one problem at u time. The chainnan should lead the 
team in examining the signal cards for each category to 
determine what the existing and desired states are for that 
student outcome problem. Remember that the existing and 
desired states may be either directly stated or implied. 
Write the existing state on the left-hand side of Worksheet 
2, and the desired state on the right-hand side of the 
worksheet. These two statements constitute your problem 
defin^.tion. 

4. When you have written both problem definitions, review them 
to make sure that your stator^ents of existing and desired 
states meet the ^ollowinr^ criteria, if possible, based on 
the i nf oriKdt 1 on available in the problem signals: 

a. Tfie curricular or i nstruLl i ona 1 area involved is specified. 

t. Tf.u jrddL 'l;(.'1s of tf^e stiidents involved are s(-e(ified. 

c. The p(irt!^ul(ir ^.tudent groups involv(-(l jt^e sp.vified. 

(\ . tiic student betiavi or*', involved are Sfjocifu-f} 

5. Feoi tr^'C' Ir. rt'fpr to the reddnic] if -/{..^ nfun; ( I ifudtu-n (,t <iny 
oi" the t'^r-ii nol ocjy used m ^his (letivity. 

AFFEP WRITING Tl'f I I^^ST TWO PROBLIH [/: I INI T K'h'. , T' = ' ,,:tm If' '/'f.J'.Tii) 

response:^ WHkfl i.Ld:'; ON P/"Oi 79. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR FIRST TEAM ACTIVITY 

Defining St^fj dent Outcome Problems 

To give you an idea of how well your team defined the first two 
problems, compare your problem definitions with those suggested following 
this page. The responses were written by the developers of the training 
unit to present some possible definitions of the problems, not necessarily 
"model answers." j 

h'or each problem you defined, three examples are provided: one 
good example that is defined at an appropriate level of specificity, and 
two poor examples that are defined either too narrowly or too broadly. 

The suggested definitions are based on the information in the problem 
signals listed on page 73. If you included additional problem signals, 
your team's problem definitions might reflect somewhat different information. 
If there are any large discrepancies between your team's problem definitions 
and th'>se suggested here, discuss them with the Coordinator. You may revise 
your problem definitions, if you wish. 




WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED REVIEWING THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES. PROCEED TO 
THE SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY BEGINNING ON PAGE 83. 
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First, here is an example of an appropriate definition of the Achievement 
in Basic Skills problem: 




Existing State of Student Outcome : 

MCUSD students who are deficient i^i 
basic skill areas, particularly 
Black and Mexican-Ameriijan students, 
are being improperly placed in EH 
gind EMR classes, and graduated or 
moved on to the next grade level 
even though their achievement 
levels do not meet acceptable 
standards. 



Desired State of Student Outcome : 

Reading, cormunication, and math-- 
ematics skills of MCUSD students 
should be individually diagnosed 
and developed through use of rele-- 
vant curriculum methods and materials, 
b^Minning in t^ie primary grades, to 
prepare them to meet the State's 
minimum proficiency standards for 
high school graduation^ 



The problem signals provide enough information to meet all four criteria for an 
adequate problem definition: a) the instructional areas involved are reading, 
language arts-, and mathematics; b) the grade levels involved are all grades 
from primary through senior high school; c) the particular student group involved 
is low achievers in basic skill areas, including a large proportion of Black 
and Mexican-American students; and d) the student behaviors involved are reading, 
communication, and mathematics skills. 

This next example, on the other hand, is defined too narrowly : 

Existing State of Student Outcome : Desired State of Student Outco-^^: 




Many MCUSD students are being 
graduated even though their achieve- 
ment levels in basic skill areas are 
far below acceptable standards. 



MCUSD graduating students must be 
able to prove eighth grade competency 
in reading and mathematics in order 
to meet the State 'a minimum proficien- 
cy graduation standards. 



This definition concentrates on the immediate crisis which the district is 
facing, the State's new minimum proficiency standards for high school graduation, 
It fails to take a long-range look at the other related aspects of the broader 
problem signalled, namely, that many students are not developing needed basic 
skills. If the broader problem is recognized and remedied by the district, then 
the graduation standards should no longer present a problem either. 

You should also avoid stating the problem too broadly , like the following 
example: 



Existing State of Student Outcome : 

Many MCUSD students are deficient 
in basic skill areas. 



Desired State of Student Outcome : 

Achievement of MCUJD students in 
basic skill areas must be improved. 



This definition indicates neither how deficient students are nor a desired level 
of achievement (e.g., the minimum proficiency standards set by the State)^ which 
would make it difficult to determine the extent of the discrepancy between the 
existing and desired states. 
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Now look at this example of an appropriate definition of the Career 
Information and Guidance problem: 



Existing State of Student Outcome 

MCUSD's non~Qol lege 'bound high 
echool students are not well informed 
nor adequately counselled aonoeming 
job trends^ kigh-need ocaupations^ 
training ^requirements for various 
Qobs^ and post --high- school training 
opportunities. 



Desired State of Student Outcome 

MCUSD students who are approaching 
the end of their school career and 
preparing to enter the .job market 
should have access to counselling 
services and up-to-date information 
concerning job trends^ high-need occu- 
pations^ and training requirements and 
oppoi^tum^tieSj to assist them in 
making v^ational decisions. 

Again, all four criteria for an adequate problem definition can be met: 
a) the curricular area is vocational guidance; b) the grade levels involved are* 
the high school grades; c) the particular student group involved is non-college- 
bound students, especially those nearing graduation; and d) the student behavior 
involved is knowledge of prospective job and occupational training opportunities. 

This definition of the problem implied by the signals is too narrow: 



Existing State of Student Outcome 

MCUSD high school students are 
not receiving the vocational 
guidance services they need. 



Desired State of Student Outcome 

Vocational test administration and 
interpretation^ and job placement 
services must be made available to I 
MCUSD high school students. ' 



This definition focuses on only two of the most neglected aspacts of the vocation- 
al guidance problem, rather than the broader problem of students* inability to 
make sound vocational decisions. Even if vocational test administration and job 
placement services were made available to students, they may still have difficulty 
making vocational decisions because of the inadequacy of other vocational 
guidance services which are excluded by this narrow definition of the problem. 

The problem is defined too broadl y in this example: 

Existing State of Student 6utcome Desired State of Student Outcome 



MCUSD students receive an 
inadequate vocational education. 



MCUSD students need to be prepared 
for the world of work. 



This definition is much too vague and doesn't sufficiently limit the area of 
investigation. Too many problems for which different solutions would be 
required are all implied by this definition. In addition to inadequate voca- 
tional information and guidance services, problems in the areas of job training 
and even career planning for college-bound students can be inferred from this 
definition. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 




Defining Student Outcome Problems 



As a team you will now write problem definitions for the remaining three 
fjroblem signal categories: Dropping Out of School, Occupational Skills 
Training, and Student Dissatisfaction with Curriculum. 

1. Proceed as you did with the f^rsl/two problems to write problem 
definitions for each of the remaining problems, using the 
appropriate copies of Worksheet 2 which follow this page. 

2. Use the prbblem signals listed below for ^$f(\ of the problem 
categories! as well as any additional signals you may wish to 
include: \ 

DROPPING out OF SCHOOL: 4, 6, 20, 35, 36 

OCCUPATIONAU SKILLS TRAINING: 9, 10, 13, 15, 27, 29, 31, 34, 36 
STUDENT DISSATISFACTION WITH CURRICULUM: 2, 5, 11, 23, 25, 28, 

\ 30, 32 




1 



WHEN YOU HAVE WRITTEN ALL THREE PROBLEfl DEFINITIONS, COMf'ARE TtlEM WITH THE 
SJGGESTED RESPONSES WHICH EEGIN ON PAGE 91. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 
Defining Student Outcowe Problems 

% 

First, let's review sone examples of definitions of the Dropping Out of 
School problem. .Here is an appropriate definition: 

Existing State of Student Outcome Desired State of Student Outcowe 

A BUfOdily gvouing fmSjef of MCVSD'a HlJSD'a lou-ctohUHng high aohool 

high aohool atudenta, moatly boya, etudenta muat raaaiva guidanoa in 

hava }>een dropping out of aohool yooational px'apcapation to ptanant 

prior to oomplation of the tuelfth tMi from baoming drop-outa, and 

grade. Audmta vho heofe atraadg dxippad 

out of aohool ahoutd ba jpa-adikxttad ■ 
and ra-trainad by tha dCgtriot, 

The four cHteria for an adequate problem definition. art fpeclfitd •$ fallows: 
a) the problem is linked to the Instructlonaf iVta «f vf^tlonal sttldanct; 
h) tr^e grade level involved Is senior high school: c) tMriMttfcuUr student 
group jfq^olved lis loM-achlevIng students, primarljy bQjrii jwid d) thi student 
behavior implied is dropping out. - • ' / 

Now look at this example that Is defined too aarrowlvt 

Existing State of Student Outcome Desired State of Student Outcowe 

A total of 188 boya and girla . Studanta uho haoa divpped out of 

droppad out of MCUSD .high aohoola WUSD high aahaala duHir^ th$ paat 

during tha laat aohool yaar. yaar muat ba va'-eduaatad and ra-t 

trained by the dUtri^, 

This definition concentrates on only that aspect of the problw for which 
federal funds have Just been received, that Is, restraining of students who 
have already dropped out. The long-range Interests of the district should be 
considered by analyzing the related Issue of preventing additional students 
from becoming drop-outs. 

' The following example is defined too broadly t 

ExistfKia State of Student Outcome Deslrad State of Student Outcome 

Mainy MCUSD atudenta are. dropping MCUSD atudenta vmat be praoented 

out of high aohool. from dropping out of high aohool. 

You should avoid simply stating the desired state as the reverse of the existing 
state. Rather, attempt to specify tn positive terms the student outcomes that 
are desired by the district. ' 



/ 
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This Is an appropriate definition of the Occupational Skills Training 



problem: 



Existing State of Student Outcoae 



Desired SUte of Student Outcooie 



MCVSD'e nem-oollege-bound aeoondaaey 
BtudmtB are receiving aoer- 
geneaealiMed ccnd obsolete Job train' 
ing wkioh doee not adequately prepare 
them to oompete in the highl^ 
> epeoialiaed and ekilled national and 
etate labor markete. 



HCUSD'e non-oollege-iovnd eeoondary 
etudente ehould rfoeipe inteneive 
training in epsoialiMed ooovpational 
ekille, with empheuti* on ueuig 
oomrnovitu buHneeBee, induetriee 
and oraftmen a» training reecwoea, 
BO th«y vill qualify for Bkilled 
jobB upon graduation* 



This definition meets all four criteria: a) the currlciiUr arti 1n¥0l\»d Is 
vocational education; b) the grade levels Involved art tin lacondary grades; 

c) the particular student group Involved Is noixollegt-bound students; end 

d) the student behavior Involved Is deyeloiiMnt of Job skills. 

This example Is too narrowly defined: 
Existing State o^ Student Outcome Desired State of Student Ou tcomt 

HCVSD non-oolUge-bound BtudantB MOfSD'B non-BoUBg^^^^md BBOendarff 



Limiting the problem to development of Job skills needed by local firm Is not 
In the best Interests of NCUSD's students. If the district decision nktrs 
focus their attention on this aspect of the problea only. th«y m erroneously 
decide that the occupational skills graining problem Is not very serious because, 
for example, students maty not be v«ry Interested In seeking Jobs locally. 

ThIsNiext example Is. on the other hand, tog br^d1y.^1ned:/ 



This vague problem definition could be Interpreted to Include problems other 
than those which were signalled, such as Inability of students to find temporary 
after-school and summer employment. And again, the desired student outcome Is 
simply stated as the reverse of the existing student outcome, and gives no 
concrete Idea of what Is meant by being "better prepared." 

4 



are inadequately trained for the 
oeoupationB needed by looal firm. 



BtudmtB BheM dmiteip 9HIU in 
the fottoiabig aMOBi atraraft mfk, 
dry BUating^ BUttromUB^ maakbiB 
Bhoip oipBmthH, WBfeS^fBrciHmt off Bet 
printuig, mttmffUoB repair, aUe^ 
.trioal repatr, flood Btora operation, 
potter BOikng, md mtdtng. 



Existing SUte of Student Outcome 

HCUSD'e BtudentB are not prepared 
to land jobs. 




MCVSD'e BtudentB nMt be better 
prepared to land Jobe. 
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Here are some examples of definitions of the Student Dissatisfaction with 
Cufrlculw problem, F1rst» an approD**^ite exarople: 



Existing State of Student Outcome 

MCUSD ^8 Junior and eenior high 
school Btudmta, pcactumlarly 
BtaolcB and Moxioan^^AsmrioanB, vieta 
the present social science program 
as lotinteresting and irreleoant to 
contemporary social problems %Meh 
they experience outeide of schoQl* 



Desired State of Student Outcocie 

MCUSD'e secondary students need more 
meaningful learning experiences^ includ'^ 
ing a revised social studies aariculum 
to help them understand the hietorical 
contrwutione of Blaaiks and Mexican'- ^ 
Americanfi^ anaiyse contesporary social 
problems, knd develop ^idHties neces- 
sary to solve theee probtems. 



The four criteria for an adequate problem definition arn net as follows: 
a) the currlcular area Is social studies; b) the grade levels are Junior and 
senior high school; c) Black and Mexican-American' students art ^ groups most' 
particularly Involved; and d) tlie student behavior Is Interest In their studies. 

The following example Is too narrowly defined: 

Existing State of Student Outcome Desired Stete of Student Outcomi 



Black and Mexican-^Aj^pican students 
at MCUSD high schocTCsJind the 
present social science curvicutm 
irrelevant to their feelings and 
desires. 



AJLl tCOSD stydentsimei to unde»rtmd 
the cov^^aritiitione that WUK^yMmdom-- 
imericane, and Ofiher ln^niM^^ gpcyips^ 
have made to V^S. htetory^, 



Although this example meets all the criteria fto ah adequit* problM def1n1t1on» 
It Is too narrow given the problem signals 'that you mr% istod ta.worfc wltli* 
The signals Indicate lack of Interest In the present etirrleitlum on tht p&rt of 
all secondary students., not just BUcks and NexIctn^Amerlcins* Si^fdes* It 
would be more efficient to gather Infotwtlon about alt aspects of student 
dissatisfaction with the secondary social studlij^^'CQr^ at imet« 

This 1^1 nal example Is 4tf1ned too bioadly; 



Existing" SUte of Student Outcome 

MCUSD secondary students are not 
interested in school. 



Desired Stete of Student Outcowt 
MCU8D eecondar y s l^tde^^xe 



The probiM (l«f 1n«d iMira, studmt attltudM towird Khool > U • nort cQaprthtn- 
slve Issut than was txpllcltly dealt with In the probleai signals*. Although It 
nay prove to be valid. It would be nore expeditious to limit. the Invistlgatlon 
at this time to dissatisfaction with the social studies curriculum. Even if ' 
the problem signals had explicitly mentioned student dissatisfaction with the 
whole school program, -It would be best to define several separate problems 
* since the various aspects of the problem would probably be neither all valid 
nor equally serious. 

REMEMBER THAT DEFINING PROBLEMS IS NOT A "ONCE AND FOR ALL" TASK. AS 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IS GATHERED ABOUT EACH OF THESE PROBLEMS. THE DEFINI- 
TIONS CAN PROBABLY BE REURIHErTO SPECIFY THE FOUR CRITERIA MORE PRECISELY. 
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WHAT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IS NEEDED? 



Overview 

By now you have learned to define alleged instructional problems in terms 
of the existing and desired student outcomes. But you cannot decide which 
problems most deserve attention unless you have enough information about them. 
Module Three will help you determine whether the information you have received 
through problem signals is adequate for analyzing the problems. 

This module will introduce you to the concepts of validity and seriousness 
of problems, and to six criteria that you will later use to judge validity and 
seriousness. During this module your Instructional Planning Team will use 
these criteria to summarize the information in the problem signals. Then for 
each problem you will identify the criteria- about which you need to collect 
additional information before you can judge the validity and seriousness of 
the problems. 

When you have completed Module Three you should be able to: 

r. Identify correct definitions of validity and seriousness 
of problems. 

2. Identify items of information that are useful- for determinir>g 
validity of problems. 

3. Discriminate items of information that pertain to each of six 
criteria that are useful for determining seriousness of 
problems. ' 

4. Summarize the available information about a problem, by 
identifying items of information pertinent to each of the 
criteria that determine seriousness of problems. 

5. Judge the *adequacy of the available information pertinent to 
each of the criteria. 



I . Collecting "The Best Information " 

By. now you have defined some student outcome problems that were implied 
by the problem signals that you received. You probably realize that the 
inferitiation you have about some of^^^the problems is too sketchy to allow you to 
diefine them accurately, much less judge their validity and seriousness. But 
realizing the inadequacy of the information is not enough to preparie you to 
gather better information. 
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Suppos^ you need more Information about vocational education in order to 
decide whether your school district has a problem In this area and, If so, 
how serious It Is. You might think of several methods of collecting more 
Information about vocational education, such as Interviews of high school 
students, a questionnaire survey of local employers, a fdl low-up study of the 
employment status of graduates who took vocational courses, or consulting 
official tables of employment trends In various occupational areas. 

No matter which method you choose, you run the risk of receiving Incomplete 
or inappropriate Information. Each of these methods Is appropriate under some 
circumstances and Inappropriate under others. Although you may prefer certain 
:nfonnat1on collection methods, no given method, or combination of methods, 
will give you "the best information," in all cases. The key to the problem 
lies in the phrase, "the best information." You can only judge the worth of 
information collected in relation to the specific type of information you are 
seeking. Therefore^ you can only judge the approprlatenes:^ of a method of 
collectinfl information In terms of how we^il it can provide the type of 
information you need . 

You must first decide what would be "the best information" about the pro- 
blem that you are trying to analyze. Then you can select appropriate informa- 
tion collection methods. For example, interviewing high school students may be 
an appropriate method of collecting Information about how many students desire' 
vocational training and the vocational courses they would like the schools to 
offer, but not for collecting information regarding projected employment trends. 

Three points to keep in mind are: 

1. You must first determine what types of information you need, 
before you can determine what information collection method 
or methods to use. 

2. There is no one best method of collecting information about 
a problem. Several methods may be useful. 

3. It will rarely be possible to get all the information you 
want, because of constraints such as availability of 
informatibn, costs of retrieving it, and time required 
for collecting and analyzing it. 

However, stating your information needs is a means of specifying your objec- 
tives for gathering information, and later enables you to evaluate how well 
the information you collect achieves those objectives. 
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II. Information Needed to Determine Validity of Problems 

The most essential type of information that you will want is proof that 
the problems you are analyzing are valid for your district. A valid problem 
is one for which the existence of discrepancy between the existing state of 
student outcome and the desired state has been objectively verified ^ If you 
discover that a problem is not valid for your district, then you can avoid 
wasting further resources on its analysis. In fact, in situations where you 
have reason to question the validity of a problem that has been signalled, 
proof of validity may be the only type of information that you may gather 
initially.. Then, only if the infarmation collected validates the problem 
would you proceed to collect additional information to determine its seriousness. 

The importance of initially defining problems in terms of the existing 
and desired states has been stressed because it expedites the subsequent 
validation process. When defining problems, often you can only specify the ^ 
existing and desired states in general terms, because the information you 
initially receive is inadequate. However, when validating problems, it is 
necessary that the exisjting dpd desired states be specified precisely. This 
usually' means that you must g4ther additional Information about the problem: 

1. You must have in^rmation that assesses the existing state of the 
student outcome . In order to validate the existing state of a 
problem concerning "unfavorable student altitudes toward school," 
for example, information would be needed that indicates the degree 
to which the present attitude^ of students toward school are 
unfavorable, according to the particular indicator or measure 
selected. The existing state, "unfavorable student attitudes 
toward school," is ambiguous—different people may interpret it 
to mean many different things. To validate an arrbiguous problem 
such as this, you must gather information that covers a broad 
range of possible interpretations of the existing state. You can 
then determine which interpretations are supported by the evidence 
and redefine the problem more precisely. If, however, the 
existing state had initially been defined in more precise terms, 
such as "student dissatisfaction with irrelevance of existing 
curriculum," the type of information needed to validate the 
existing state would be much narrower in scope. 
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2. You must also have information that assesses the desired state 
of student outcomeji . Assessment of desired states generally 
involves measuring subjective values and opinions of school - 
related groups, rather than objective facts. As with existing 
states, you must often gather information that will enable you 
to define thef' desired state more precisely, rather than simply 
to assess the desired state as initially defined. Whenever 
possible, collect information that specifies the desired state 
in the same terms as the existing state. This makes it easie* 
to measure the discrepancy between existing and desired states. 
For example, if student!^* existing satisfaction with curriculum 
is measured on a 7-poir *ating scale and found to average 3.0, 
or"somey*hat dissatisfied," then an assessment of the desired 
staite should try to determine what an acceptable rating on that 
scale would be'. 



III. Information Heeded to Determine 
Seriousness of Problems 

The final step or decision poitit in the process of analyzing problems is 
to determine the seriousness of problems that have been found valid. Problems 
differ considerably in their seriousness, that is, in how important it is for 
the schools to deal with them. Many different factors influence how important 
it is for Ihe schools to deal with particular problems. Thek^fore, to make 
sound decisions about which problems are most serious for your schools, you 
need infor^tion that allows you to judge their seriousness against s variety 
of criteria. 

Here are several criteria that you will be using during this training unit 
to determine the seriousness of problems: 

1. HOW LARGE IS THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THE EXISTING AND DESIRED STATES? 

2. WHAT PROPORTION OR NUMBER OF STUDENTS, OR OF PARTICULAR GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS, IS AFFECTED BY THE PROBLEM? 

3. HOW IMPORTANT IS THE PROBLEM TO SCHOOL- RELATED GROUPS? 

4. WHAT ARE THE FINANCIAL COSTS OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE PROBLEM? 

5. WHAT RELATED PROBLEMS MAY BE ALLEVIATED IF THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED, 
OR AGGRAVATED IF THE PROBLEM REMAINS UNSOLVED? 

6. HOW SOON IS ACTION ON THE PROBLEM REQUIRED? 
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You will base your plan for collecting additional information about a problem 
on the criteria about which you need more information. Each of the six cri- 
teria is explained below. 

1. How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states? 
Generally, the information that you obtain to assess the validity of 
a problem will be appropriate for this criterion. To be adequate, 
however, the information about the existing and desired states should 
be specified in the same terms, so that it will be possible to com- 
pare them. Information that simply confirms a valid discrepancy 
between the existing and desired states, or indicates that the 
existing state is not satisfactory, will not adequately meet this 
criterion. The information must indicate "how large" the discrepancy 
is, or "how much" improvement is needed. 

Here are examples of adequate information about the size of the discrepancy 
(the problem statements and information are abbreviated here): 

Pvoblems 



Students do not have sufficient in- 
dependent study time during' school 
hours . / 



More student participation in 
school decision making should be 
permitted. 



Adequate Information 

Students currently have an average 
of 40 minutes of study time per 
day; an equivalent of tuo class 
periods (50 minutes each) is con- 
sidered desirable. 

Currently^ the only decision- 
making body in which students hold 
seats is the student-elected Student 
Body Senate which administers all 
extra-curricular activities; stu- 
dent pai'ticipation is also desired 
in curricultm selection^ teacher 
evaluation^ and setting ofyschool 
regulations. 

What proportion or number of students, or of particular groups of . 
students, is affected by the problem? If all other things are equal , 
problems that affect the greatest number of students are the most 
serious. However, if a large proportion of a certain group of stu- 
dents is affected, the problem might be judged extremely serious even 
though that group of students "is a numerical minority within the 
entire student population. Some groups of students that might be 
peculiarly affected include students at certain grade levels, attend- 
ing certain schools, or enrolled in certain programs, particular 
ethnic groups, or different ability groups. Sometimes the information 
that is collected to determine the size of the discrepancy between the 
existing and desired states will be stated in terms of the number of 
students having the problem. In this case, the same information 
should prove adequate for both criterion 1 and criterion 2. 
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These 'are examples of adequate information about the nu er of students 
affected : 



Fvohlems 



Thex^ are too many imwanted preg- 
nancies among high school girls. 



Students who are having difficulty 
learning to read are not getting 
the individual help with their 
reading problems that they need. 



Adequate Information 

During the last academic year^ 
2i girls dropped out of high 
schools in the district due to 
pregnancy. 

Twenty-six percent of the third- 
graders and thirty-four percent of 
the sixth-graders tested in ihe 
district last year were reading 
below gradi level. 



3. How important is the problem to school -related groups? "School - 
related groups" refers to parents, students, administrative and 
teaching staff, educational officials, community interest groups, 
or any other groups of people to whiom the school district's 
activities are. a pertinent concern. The "importance" of a problem 
refer*s not only to how many people ar€ concerned about the problem, 
but to whether the problem is of major concern to them. Adequate 
information about this criterion must, therefore, include both the 
number of people who judge the<^4)roblem to be important; and the 
intensity of their judgments. 



Rarely would it be feasible to gather information about the opinions 
of all school -related groups. Adequate information more often 
includes data from selected groups whose opinions seem most relevant 
to the problem being analyzed. 

To improve conmunicatlon between school people and members of 
these groups, it is advisable to obtain Information directlv^^ad' 
forego intermediaries (e.g., rather than ask teachers how tf(ey think 
their students feel about a problem, ask the students themselves). 
Also, if opinion data is gathered systematically, the disparity 
between how members of school -related grops actually feel about a 
problem and how school people think they feel should be reduced. 
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Here are examples of adequate information about the importance of the 
problem to school rrel a ted groups: 



Problems - 

Students need to develop a greater 
appreciation of the fine arts. 



The ability of Mexiao^.-Amerioan 
elementary students /to speak and 
read English lags two or three 
years behind that of their 
claaamates by the time they reach 
sixth grade. 



4. 



Adequate Information 

Thirty percent of students sampled 
ifi grades 7-9^ and twenty-two per- 
cent of , students in grades 10-12^ 
said they would be interested in 
taking art or music appreciation 
classes^ if they were offered on an 
elective baais; '^developing dh ap- 
preciation for how great art^ 
music^ and literature enriches 
human li^ves'^ was ranked 27th out of 
^0 itemk on a needs assessment 
questionnaire administered to a 
sample of 320 parents. 

"Improvement of communication 
skills^' was the number on^priority 
on a list of recormendations pre- 
sented to the school hoard by a 14- 
member parents' cormittee represent- 
ing the Mexican-American cormunity 
in the city; the district 's 28 
supervising elementary teachers told 
interviewers that the low achieve- 
ment of their Mexican-American 
pupils in all learning activities 
that are heavily dependent on lan- 
guage was "one of the schools' 
most pressing problems." 
/ 

What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem? . 
Adequate information here should specify the kinds of things for which 
money is currently being allocated that would be saved If the problem 
were solved. You might consider not. only direct costs to the school 
district, but also more indirect costs to the larger society. Actual 
cost estimates, If obtainable, will help you judge the seriousness 
of the problems, but they are not always essential. 
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Examples of adequate information about the financial costs of the prob- 
lem might be: 



Problems 

Latj) reading achievement among 
elementary students. 



Non^Qollege -bound students do not 
possess job skills when they 
graduate from high school. 



Adeqvate Information 

Thr . . currently spends 
$7 , ^or its remedial reading 
program; this includes the salaries 
of five reading specialists and the 
purchase of special reading mate- 
rials to substitute for those which 
the state has already purchased fov 
these same yomgsters. 

The staie has budgeted over 
$800^000 this year to provide re- 
training programs for unemvloyed 
people who lack marketable job 
skills which they could have devel- 
oped in high school vocational 
training programs. 

5. What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved, 
or aggravated if the prop] em remains unsolved? Certain student 
outcome problems appear to be related. For example, the students 
who drop out of school may also be the students who get low grades, 
who are cited as discipline problems, and so on. Solving any one of 
these problems (drop-out rate, low achievement, or discipline) may , 
help to alleviate the other related problems. Conversely, failing to 
solve any of them may aggravate them all. As with financial costs, 
related problems include not only student outcome problems within 
the district, but also problems in the larger society. 
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Example^ of adequate information about related problems could be: 

Problems ^ Adequate Informa ^' ion 



Low reading aohievement among 
elementary students. 



Students lack knowledge of various 
drugs they are exposed to and 
their effects. 



Poor readers in elementary grades 
tend to become low achievers in 
most academic^ subjects in later 
grades; pdor readers have more 
] negative attitudes toward school 

^ and higher absenteeism and drop- 

out rates; many unemployed adults 
have poor reading ability. 

Some' students ' achievement suffers 
because their moifivation and ability 
to function in class is impaired by 
abusive use of d^mgs; there is a 
heightened absenteeism rate; stu- 
dents have developed attitude^ of 
distrust toward adults who have 
been their advisors and teachers 
(e.g., parents, teachers, , 
counselors) , but who do not discuss 
drugs with them honestly. 

6* How soon is action on the- problem required? The seriousness of a 
problem is partially determined by time limits for taking action. 
This criterion implies both urgency (either a deadline. has been 
given, or the situation is about to "explode") and pressure on the 
School district to act on the prdblem. 

These are examples of adequate information about requirements for action: 



Problems 

V 

Vocationally oriented high school 
students are required to take too 
many academic courses that are 
not relevant to their post- 
graduation plans. 



Poor reading ability of high 
school students. 



Adequate In^ ^mation 

A set of demands for revamping the 
high school curriculum to meet the 
needs of vocationally oriented 
students has been presented to the 
district by a community action 
group; the group demands that plans 
for a revised .curriculum be an- 
nounced within two months. 

The State Board of Education has 
issued a directive that, beginning 
with the next academic year, demon- 
stration of eignth-grade reading 
proficiency will he a requirement 
for graduation from high school. 
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IV. Determining What Type of Information 

Must be Collected to Analyze a Problem 

*i, * 

Now you are acquainted with several criteria that can be used to determine 
the types of information you need to analyze the validity and seriousness of 
problems. Before developing an information collection plan for a problem, 
review all the information you have already received about that problem. You 
need not necessarily collect additional information about all the criteria 
that determine the seriousness of problems, since you will probably already 
have adequate information about some of these. First, decide for which criteria 
your information is adequate—then you will have a basis for developing a plan 
to collect "the best information" about the problem. - 

There are a number of advantages of using a set of criteria like these to 
gather information. First, the list of criteria will provide a framework for 
organizing the information that you collect. Secondly, you will have more 
complete information about each individual problem and can therefore judge its 
seriousness better than if you had considered just one or two criteria. 
Thirdly, you will be able to compare the seriousness of very dissimilar problGins 
more confidently, if you. have information on the same general set of criteria by 
which to judge them. 
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Module Three Self-Test 

Complete this self-test to determine how well you understand the process of 
determining what information is needed to analyze instructional problems. 
When you have compl-^ted the self -test you may refer to the suggested 
responses beginning on page 111. 

1. A valid problem is (check the one statement below that gives the best 
definition of this concept): 

any school concern involving one or more student outcomes 

a problem for wnich thp existence of a discrepancy between 

^the existing state and the desired state has been objectively 
verified 

a message which school people receive from one or more school- 
related groups which signals the existence of a problem 

2. When this training unit refers to the relative seriousness of problems, 
this means (check the one statement below that gives the best de'^inition 
of this concept) : 

the degree to which it is important for the schools to deal 

with the problc,n 

the degree to which the cause(s) of the problem are remediable 

by school action 

the degree o* difficulty involved or anticipated in solving 

the problem 
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Below is a student outcome problem in the area of DISCIPLINE and CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR, and ten statements about it. Check the statement(s) that you think 
provide the best evidence concerning the validity of the problem, that is, 
whether it really exists among the students who attend MCUSD schools. 

Existing State of Student Outcopie : MCUSD students, especially boys, are 
excessively noisy and disorderly in class and, while the condition is not 
confined to any particular subject matter, it appears to become progressively 
worse with higher grade levels, from grades K-8. 

Desired State of Student Outcome : General classroom order and less confusion 
are desired by parents. ^ 

_a. Administrative records indic?.t'e that "Refusal to follow rules" is 
"~ the most serious behavior problem affecting classroom activity. 

b. MCUSD teachers of grades 1-8 estimate the mean number of serious 
discipline problems in their classrooms to be 1.4 (grade 1), 1.5 

/ (grade 2), 2.1 (grade 3), 2. J (qrade 4), 2.2 (grade 5), 4.1 (grade 6), 
4.8 (grade 7), and 5.3 (grade 8). 

c. The PTA has formed a special Committee on Student Behavior to help 
" improve MCUSD 's behavior problems. 

d. School -cotimunity talks to service clubs, PTA and other community groups 
~ have demonstrated a great concern about the misbehavior of students in 

MCUSD schools. 

e. A statewide sample of upper elementary grade teachers did not judge 
"~ their most difficult classroom situations to be excessive noise and 

confusion, but rather dealing with tardiness, failure to perform work, 
rudeness, and failure to follow rules. 

f. The Concerned Teachers Association argues that "overemphasis on classroom 
control can result in learning conditions that are not optimum." 





g A state poll of citizens suggests that the marked increase in the failure 
" ' of tax increase elections is due to parents' "overriding anxiety and, in 
many cases, anger, over the failure of schools to teach discipline." 

h. Statistics compiled by the Guidance staff indicate that the mean incidence 
~ of reported behavior problems and suspensions for grades 7-l2 is not unduly 

high, but it is difficult to specify what level would be "acceptable." 

i. A state pole of citizens suggested that community support for the schools 
~ may increase if discipline problems in the schools decrease. 

j. Thirty-eight percent of parents surveyed by MCUSD rated behaviir of 
" students in grade 8 "below average"; the percentage of parents rating 
student behavior in grades 3-7 at this level was in the 2n's. 
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Below is a student outcome problem in the area of ENVIRONMENTAL UNDERSTANDING 
and KNOWLEDGE, and ten statements about it. Check the statement(s) that you 
think provide the best evidence concerning the validity of the problem, that 
is, whether it really exists among the students who attend MCUSD schools. 

Existing State of Student Outcome : MCUSD students are _nrot receiving a viable 
environmental education, and rarely participate -[n self-initiated educational 
projects. 

Desired^State of Student Outcome : MCUSD students at all grade levels need to 
develop a greater understanding of man's relationship with his natural and 
man-made surroundings and should be encouraged through their science courses 
or better, through an interdisciplinary effort to get and give information 
about local environmental concerns in a systematic fashion. 

a. Passage by the Federal government of the Environmental Education Act has 
confirmed a national commitment to improvement of the environment. 

b. A county-wide survey indicated that only fifteen percent of the teachers 
in MCUSD are offering instruction on the environment compared to an 
average of thirty-five percent in other districts in the county. 

c. It appears that present and former MCUSD Black students may want the 
environmental edu'^ation issue to remain low-priority sa that their 
problems receive greater attention. 

d. MCUSD high school teachers think that environmental education would be 
appropriate for students at all grade levels. 

e. MCUSD News recently carried a story on the extracurricular interests of 
above-average and gifted students. While most were active in sports 
and the various student organizations and clubs at MCUSD, only ten 
percent of these students indicated that they had ever participated 

in programs designed to improve the environment. 

f. A county-wide survey indicated that, while environmental film series 
and field trips are used occasionally in MCUSD, no environmental 
study units are taught on a regular basis. 

g. Applications for federal funds for environmental education projects 
can be submitted after June 1. 

h. Several teachers at Taft High School are advocating a district-wide 
commitment to programs for the study of the environment. 

i. Results of a questionnaire asking teachers to evaluate possible 
objectives for rnvironmental education show this to be the top-ranked 
objective: *'To develop greater understanding among students of the 
relation of pollution, population, resource allocation and depletion, 
conservation, transportation, technology, and urban and rural 
planning to the total human environment.'' 

j. According to an MCUSD high school teacher in charge of environmental 
studies, while symbolic protest activities are popular among elementary 
and high school students, educational and cleanuo projects, which 
have the most direct and positive effect on the community, are 
"distressingly in^reauent" among MCUSD students. 
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5. Below is a student outcome problem in the area of DRUG EDUCATION, along 
with six items of information that pertain to it. Each of the six items 
is pertinent to a different criterion of seriousness. Decide to which 
of the six criteria that determine seriousness of problems each item of 
information refers, and write the letter of the appropriate criterion 
in front of each item of information. 

PROBLEM: Student drug users are not receiving through the schools the 
information and guidance they need for problems associated with drug use. 

Counselors report that absenteeism and drop-out rates are 

higher among stuaent drug users. 

A PTA-conducted survey of 100 parents revealed that student 

drug use is a top priority concern of parents, second only to 
student disorder and violence on sdhool grounds. 

Students estimate that sixteen percent of their classmates in 

grades 7-9, and thirty-eight percent in grades 10-12, use drugs 
of some sort on a regular or occasional basis. 

The County spends $20,000 a year to staff and supply a Drug 

Abuse Clinic where young people can seek advice and treatment 
for drug abuse problems. 

# 

State funds to support local drug education training projects 

can now be applied for if applications are received by January 1. 

Out of an estimated 2,500 students in grades 7-12 who use drugs 

either regularly or occasionally, teachers and counselors 
report that only 23 students had sought advice on drugs from 
them in the past year. 



Criteria that determine seriousness of problems: 

a. How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states? 

b. What proportion or group of students is affected by the problem? 

c. How important' is the problem to school -related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem"^ 

e. What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved? 

f. How soon is action on the problem required? 
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Below is a student outcome problem in the area of STUDENT VANDALISM along 
with six items of Information that pertain to it. Each of the six items 
is pertinent to a different criterion of seriousness. Decide to which of 
the six criteria that determine seriousness of problems each item of 
information refers, and write the letter of the appropriate criterion 
in front of each item of information. 

PROBLEM: There have been repeated occurrences of student vandalism, 
including theft of school property and willful destruction of school 
facilities. 

Secondary teachers rank student vandalism among the eight major 

problems they encounter; the School Board has asked the district 
to investigate the "urgent" incidence of vandalism in the schools 
and to prepare a report with recommendations for bringing the 
situation under control. 

There have been 28 separate incidents of vandalism reported in 

the district during the past three months; the School Board has 
urged the district to' take measures that will reduce the number 
of such incidents by at lieast two-thirds. 

The district has three months to submit its investigation report 

and reconmendations to the School Board. 

In informal conversations, some high school students have remarked 

that they think their peers commmit vandalism because they're 
angry with the schools for not trying to satisfy the needs the 
students express. 

Approximately $4,500 worth of windows have been broken and $8,000 

worth of school equipment and supplies stolen over the past six ^ 

months. 

The district office reports that 26 junior and senior high school 

students have been apprehended while committing acts cff vandalism 
so far this school year; the district office estimates that 
probably less than 2 percent of the junior and senior high 
school enrollments are involved. 



d. How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states? 



c. How important is the problem to school-related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem? 

e. What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved? 

f. How soon is action on the oroblem required? 



Criteria that determine seriousness of problems : 



b. 



What proportion or group of students is affected by the problem? 
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1 . A valid probl€B Is (check the one statement belw that gives the best 
definition of this concept): 

any school concern involjiring one or aipre studellt^^oulcoMes 



^ a problen for. Nhlch the existence of a dfserepe^'hetween 
the existing s^tate and the pminS state fN^ pm il^tlMy 



verified 
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3. B^low is a student outcome problem In the area of DISCIPLINE and CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR, and ten statements about it. Check the statement(s) that you think 
provide the best evidence concerning the validity of the problem, that is, 
whether it really exists among the students who attend HCUSO schools. 

Existing State of Student Outcome : MCUSD students, especially boys, are 
excessively noisy and disorderly in class and, while the condition is not 
confined to any particular subject matter, ot appears to become progressively 
worse with higher grade levels, from grades K-8. / 

Desired State of Student Outcome : General classroom order and less confusion 
are desired by parents. 

/ a . Administrative records indicate that '^Refusal to follow rules" is 
the most serious behavior problem affecting classroom activity. 

/ b . MCUSD teachers of grades 1-8 estimate the mean number of serious 
discipline problems in their classrooms to be 1.4 (grade 1), 1.5 
(grade 2), 2.1 (grade 3), 2.3 (arade 4), 2.2 (grade 5), 4.1 (grade 6), 
4.8 (grade 7), and 5.3 (grade 8). 

c. The PTA has formed a special Committee on Student Behivior to help 

improve MCUSD 's behavior problems. ! 

d. School -community talks to service* clubs, PTA and other community groups 

have demonstrated a- great concern about the misbehavior of students in 
MCUSD schools. 

/ e . A statewide sample of upper elementary grade teachers did not judge 
their most difficult classroom situations to be excessive noise and 
confusion, but rather dealing with tardiness, failure to perform work, 
rudeness, and failure to follow rules. 

f. The Concerned Teachers Association argues that "overemphasis on classroom 

control can result in learning conditions that are not optimum." 

g. A state poll of citizens suggests that the marked increase in the failure 

of tax increase elections is due to parents* "overriding anxiety and, in 
many cases, anger, over the failure of schools to teach discipline." 

/ h . Statistics compiled by the Guidance staff indicate that the mean incidence 
of reported behavior problems and suspensions for grades 7-12 is not unduly 
high, but it is difficult to specify what level would be "acceptable." 

^i. A state pole of citizens suggested that community support for the schools 

may increase if discipline problems in the schools decrease. 

/ j . Thirty-eight percent of parents surveyed by MCUSD rated behavior of 
students in grade 8 "below average"; the percentage of parents rating 
student behavior in grades 3-7 at this level was in the 20's. 

Note: Th^ items that provide quantitative information about the existing and/or 
deeired states (2^ 8, 10), or otherwise enable one to evaluate the m agnitude of 
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title problem (1^ S), are most useful for determining validity. The remaining 
atatementa are more useful for determining the relative seriousness of the 
problem. Items 3^ 4^ and 6 are relevant to the existing and/or desired states 
but do not state specific levels of student outcome; they would be more 
pertinent to criterion (c) of seriousness^ importance to school-^related groups. 
Item 7 is more pertinent to criterion (d) of seriousness^ financial costs of 
the existence of the problem. Items 6 and 9 pertain to criterion (e) of 
seriousness^ related problems that may be alleviated if the problem is solved. 





4. BeloM Is a student outcome problem In ttie area of ENVIRONMENTAL UNDERSTANDING 
and KNOWLEDGE, and ten statements about It. Check the $tatenent(s) that you 
think provide the best evidence concerning the validity of the problem, that 
Is, whether It really exists among the students who attend MCUSD schools. 

• 

Existing State of Student Outcome; MCUSD students are not receiving a viable 
environmental education, and rarely participate In self -Initiated educational 
projects. 

Desired State of Student Outcome ; MCUSD students at all grade levels need to 
develop a greater understanding of man's relationship with his natural and 
man-made surroundings and should be encouraged through theif science courses ^ 
or better, through an Interdisciplinary effort to get and give Infonnatlon 
about local environmental concerns In a systematic fashion. 

a. Passage by the Federal government of the Environmental Education Act ha; 

confirmed a national commitment to Improvement of the environment. 

/ b . A county-wide survey indicated that only fifteen percent of the teachers 
in MCUSD are offering instruction orT the cnvlromneht conpared to an 
average of thirty-five percent in other districts in the county. 

c. It appears that present and former MCUSD Black students may want the 

enviromental education issue to remain low-priority so that their 
problems receive greater attention. 

d. MCUSD high school teachers think that environmental education would be 

appv^opriate for students at all grade level^. 

/ e . MCUSD News recently carried a story on the extracurricular Interests 6? 
above- average and gifted students. While most were active in sports ' 
and the various student organizatidns and clubs at MCUSD, only ten 
percent, of these students indicated that they had ever participated 
in programs designed to Improve the environment. 

/ f . A county-wide survey indicated that, while environmental film series 
and field trips are used occasionally in MCUSD, no environmental 
study units are taught on a regular basis. 
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9' Applications for federal funds for environmental education projects 

can be submitted after June 1. 

h. Several teachers at Taft High "School are advocating a district-wide 

comRitMnt to progr^ for the study of the environment. 

j^i. Results of a questionnaire asking teachers to evaluate possible 

objectives for environmental education show this to be the top-ranked 
objective: "To develop greater understanding among students of the 
relation of pollution, population, resource allocation and depletion, 
conservation, traiteportation. technology, and urban and rural 
planning to the total human environment." 

j!_J. According to an MCUSD iiigh school teacher in charge of environMnUl 

studies, while symbolic protest activities are pqpular among elemenUry 
and high school students, educational and cleami/ projects « which 
have the most direct and positive effect on thTcomiminity, are 
"distressingly infrequent** among MCUSO students. 

NoU: The item that provide gumtitatiye information d)out tlw ecHsting 
and/or deeired etatee (2, 6), or otfux%9i»e enable one to evalmte the 
namA^ of thie problem (8^ 9, U), are moet ueefut for determining 
validity. The remaining etatemente are more ueeful for detemining 
senoueneee of the problem. Iteme 1 end B are rele^mt to tte deeired 
state byt do not refleot the epeeifio level of etudent outoome that ie 
deeiredi they are more pertinent to oriterion (o) of eeriemneee» 
vifortanoe to eahooUrelated groupe. Itee» S and 4 are mon( petiinent 
to ariterion (b) of eerioueneee^ proportion or type of etudmvte affeoted, 
ae mil a» oriUrion (o). Item 7 ie more pertinent to erlterion (f) 
of eerioukneae, how soon aotian ie required. 
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Below Is a student outcome problem In the area of DRUG EDUCATION, along 
with six Items of Information that pertain to It. Each of the six Items 
Is pertinent to a dlffAoent criterion of seriousness. Decide to which 
of the six criteria that )Jeterm1ne seriousness of problems each Item of 
Information refers, and jdritt the letter of the appropriate criterion 
In front of each Item or Information. 



boil! 



PROBLEM: Student drug users are not receiving through the schools the 
Information and guidance they need for problems associated with drug use. 

/' " ■ . 

e Counselors report that absenteeism and drop-out rates are 
higher among stiident drug users. 

o A PTA-conducted survey of 100 parents revealed that student 
drug use Is a top priority concern of parents, second only to 
student disorder and violence on school grounds. \ 

ft 

b Students estimate that sixteen percent of their clissmatts In 
grades 7-9, and thirty-eight percent In grades 10-12, use drugs 
of some sort on a regular or occasional bjisls. , - 

d The County spends $20,000 a year to staff and supply^^Drug 
Abuse Clinic where young people can seek advlct ansa treatment 
for drug abuse problems. . > 

f State funds to su^tort local drug education training projects 
can now be applied for If applications are received iiy January 1. 

« 

a Out of an estimated 2,500 students In grades TAX who use drugs 
'either r^ularly or occasionally, teachers and counselors 
report that only students had sought advice on drug[S from 
them In the past year. 

' J" 

Criteria that determine seriousness of problems ; 

a. How IjSrge Is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states? 

b. What proportloh'lir group of students Is affected by the problan? 

c. How Important Is the problem to school -related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem? 

e. What related problems may be alleviated If the problem Is solved? 

f. How soon Is action on the problem required? 



Below is a student outcome problem In the area of STUDENT VANDALISM, along 
with six items of infonnation that pertain to it. Each of the six items 
is pertinent to a different criterion of seriousness. Decide to which of 
the six criteria that determijpe seriousness of problems each item of 
information refers, and write the letter of the appropriate criterion 
in front of each item of information. 

PROBLEM: There have been repeated occurrences of student vandalism, 
including theft of school property and willful destruction of school 
facilities. 

Q Secondary teachers rank student vandalism among the eight major 
problems they encounter; the School Board has asked the district 
to investigate* the "urgent" incidence of vandalism in the schools 
and to prepare a report with recommendations for bringing the 
situation under control. . - 

a There have been 28 separate incidents of vandalism reported in 
the district during the past three months; the School £oftrd has 
urged the district to take measures that will reduce the number 
of such incidents' by at least two-thirds. ^ 

f The district has three months to submit its investigation report 
and recommendations to the School Board.' 

e In informal conversations, some high school students have. remarked 
that they think their peers commmit vandalism because they're 
angry wiwi the schools for not trying to satisfy the needs the 
students express. « c 

d Approximately $4,500 worth of windows have been broken and $8,000 
worth of school equipment and supplies stolen over the past six 



b The district office reports that 26 junior and senior high school 

students have been apprehended while committing acts of vandalism 
' so far this school year; the district office estimates that 
probably less than 2 percent of the junior and senior high 
school enrollments are involved. ^ 



How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states? 

b. What proportion or grojp of students is affected by the problem?. 

c. How Important is the problem to school -related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs 6f the existence of the problem? 



e. What related problems may be alreviated if the problem is solved? 



mont^hs . 



Criteria that determine seriousness of problems: 




How^ soon is action on the problem required? 
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MCUSD NEWS* \ 



PLANNING TEAM CAUTIONS DISTRICT 
TO AVOID HASTY PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 



Nov. Last night members of the 

District's Instructional Planning 
Team described the major Instruc- 
tional problems about which the 
people of Mid City have been com- 
plaining. The Team discussed both 
existing and desired outcomes for 
students related to five general 
area^: Achievement In Basic Skills, 
Career Information and Guldrnce» 
Dropping Out of School » Occupa- 
tional Skills Training, and Student 
Dissatisfaction with Curriculum. 

The Team has been requested by 
Superintendent Redford to compare 
all the Information they have ac- 
cumulated about the five problems 
and report at the next Board of 
Education meeting on the relative 
urgency of the problems, so that 
the District can begin to plan so- 
lutions for the most pressing 
problems. 

The Team chairman cautioned that 
MCUSD should not rush Into con- * 
slderlng solutions "lo the problems 
until the problems had been thor- 
oughly analyzed. He suggested that 
It might be ''Imprudent" to compare 
the problems oaly on the basis of 
the Information presently available. 



The chairman reminded the group 
that Information which was used to 
define the five problems had not 
been gathered by the Team, but had . 
been received by the District from 
a variety of soi^rces. "Although It 
looks like we may already have ade- 
quate Information about Occupa- 
tional Skills Training and Student 
Dissatisfaction with Curriculum/' 
he commented, ''the Information 
available about the other problems 
Is pretty meager." 

He explained that the training 
course the Instructional Planning 
Team Is taking has pointed out sev- 
eral Important criteria that can be 
used to determine the relative se- 
riousness of problems. "We consider 
our foremost task now to summarize 
all the available Information ac- 
cording to these crltetla, so that 
we can decide which criteria we need 
to collect more Information about 
before we can compare the problems." 

It was agreed that the Instructional 
Planning Team's Information summaries 
and their evaluations of the adequacy 
Qf the available Infotmatlon for each 
of the five problems yould be shared 
with the Board at their next regular 
meeting. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST TEAM ACTIVITY 

Summarizing Available Information 

During this module, your team will evaluate the adequacy of the available 
'information for judging the validity and seriousness of the five problems being 
analyzed. But first the available information about each problem must be 
summarized in terms of the criteria for determining the serioi'sness of problems. 
To save time, some of the information has already been summarized for you. 
Proceed as follows to summarize the remaining information: 

1. First, read the two sample information summaries which follow this 
page to see how the information abqut the ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC 
SKILLS and OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING problems has been sum- 
marized. The number(s) of the problem signal U) from which each 
statement was derived are indicated in parentheses. 

2. After you review the two examples, assemble the problem signal 
cards that pertain to the remaining three problems: 

CAREER INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE: 6, 9, 18, 22, 24 

DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL: 4, 6, 20, 35, 36 

STUDENT DISSATISFACTION 

WITH CURRICULUM: 2, 5, 11, 23, 25, 28, 30, 32 

Feel free to use other signals that your team classified in these 
categories in addition to those listed here. 

3. Remove the copies of "Worksheet 3 on pages 127-132, and review the 
six criteria of seriousness listed along the left-hand side. 
Refer to pages 99-103 of the reading if you want a fuller ex- 
planation of these criteria. 

4. Work on one problem at a time. As a team, review the assembled 
problem signals, and look for all the items of information 
pertain to any of the six criteria. 



1.1 lw> w 



5. Summarize in the appropriate sp^-es on Worksheet 3 the information 
pertinent to each criterion. 




WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED ALL THREE INFORMATION SUMMARIES (OR, IF YOU WISH, AS YOU 
COMPLETE EACH INFORMATION SUMMARY), COMPARE YOUR TEAM COPIES OF WORKSHEET 3 WITH 
THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES ON PAGES 133-138. ^ 

(The Suggested Responses represent only one possible^ay to summarize the 
information in the problem signals— your own suirenaries may be considerably 
different but just as acceptable. Remember that you might have based your 
summaries on a slightly different set of problem signals.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 

Rating the Adequacy of Available Information 

The information available about all five problems has now been summarized 
according to the criteria that determine seriousness of problems. This will 
help you to evaluate whether the available information is adequate for judging 
validity and seriousness of the problems, or whether you need to collect 
additional Information. Complete the worksheet on the next page by following 
these steps: 

1. Assemble the information summaries for all five problems, 
that is, the team copies of Worksheet 3 and/or the developer 
written information summaries on pages 123-126 and 133-138. 

2. Review the information summaries one at a time. Discuss as 
a team whether the available information pertinent to each 
criterion is adequate to help you judge the seriousness of 
the problem. 

3. Have one member of your team record the team's decisions on 
Worksheet 4, which follows this page. For training purposes, 
select the most appropriate rating on the 3-point rating 
scale at the bottom of the worksheet. In the appropriate 
column opposite each criterion, record a rating of "1" if 
there is little need for additional information pertinent to 
the criterion, "2" if there is moderate need for more infor- 
mation, and "3" if there is great need for more information. 




WHEN YOU HAVE RECORDED YOUR RATINGS FOR ALL FIVE P^EMS ON WORKSHEET 4, 
EXAMINE THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES ON PAGES 143-V*ar \ 
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SUGGESTED RESra^ m^SI^ TEW /ii^IVm 
Rating ^ AdfqMicy ^ Ayri1|l^tf t^fgpj^^ff^ 

'■'0 give you an Idea of bow mU ywr tiMii riiti Mtf^^^^ tlie 
available Infomatlon alwut the five prtmtm* em^m i^i^ti&si jml 
made on Morksrieet 4 with those suggested iwi the next ^g». 
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HOW SHOULD THE INFORMATION BE COLLECTED? 



Overview 



In Module Three you learned to identify the aspects of a problem about 
which information is needed to determine its validity and seriousness. Now 
Module Four will help you to gather information to satisfy particular informa- 
tion needs. You will read about a variety of information sources and methods 
of collecting information which can be combined to make up information collection 
plans. You will »lso be introduced to the concept of cost effectiveness as it 
applies to information collection. Then your Instructional Planning TMm will 
develop information collection plans based on the specific informatiqp/needs you 
identified during Module Three. '"^ 

By the time you complete this module you should be able to: 

1. Identify characteristics of particular sources of, and particular 
methods of collecting information. 

2. Discriminate examples of Information sources and Information 
collection methods. 

3. Identify the correct definition of cost effectiveness as used 
in this training unit. 

4. Identify examples of information source-method combinations 
that will most likely provide information about particular 
criteria that determine seriousness of oroblems. 



You are now ready to develop plans for collecting- additional information 
about the problems being analyzed. An information plan must specify two 
components: the sources from which information will be obtained, and the 
methods by which it will be collected. 

Sources of Information 

An information source is the person or organization from which the infor 
mation Is collected . Obviously, useful sources 6f informati online! ude organi 
zations and Individuals inside the educational system as well as outside it. 




5. 



Select information source-method combinations |hat will pro- 
vide information needed about particular criteria that determine 
seriousness of problems, and that will not exceed a specified 
budget limit. 



I. The Components of an Information Plan 
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For example, to determine whether a drug problem exists in his school district, 
the superintendent might ask the counselors to interview a representative 
sample of students. He might also ask one of his staff to interview the 
director and staff of a local, independently operated drug abuse clinic for 
their opinions about drug use among the district's students. 

A school planner must be aware that the manner in which he received infor- 
mation from a source can distort the meaning of that information. Since he 
often receives if'^rmation second-hand, there is danger of distortion or 
alteration. One ' to safeguard against distortion is to collect information 
from a wide variety of sources so that biases will be counterbalanced. Let us 
discuss some common sources which an instructional planner might use. 

Informed judgmen t. Many administrative decisions are based only on the 
decision maker's ar^'^-'lated training and experience. Since data need not be 
gathered, this m . ^j^ir ar efficient, but only if it provides the needed infor- 
mation can it bi (^.^idered cost effective. Often the experiences or judgments 
of a single individual cannot take into account all the aspects of a problem 
situation. 

Colleagues . Frequently a school decision maker gets information about a 
problem by discussing it with colleagues from the same or a neighboring district. 
The district superintendent or assistant superintendent, curriculum coordinators, 
educational specialists, school principals and vice principals, supervising 
teachers and department chairmen, counselors, county office of education staff, 
state department of education staff, and personnel of other school districts, 
can all be useful sources of information. 

If an instructional planner comes to depend entirely on such contacts for 
his information, there is a danger that his colleagues may have viewpoints 
similar to his own, and may simply confirm his misconceptions or biases. This 
makes it of prime importance to seek a variety of viewpoints outside of your 
imnediate professional and personal milieu. 

Existing school, district, or agency records . Much of the needed data 
may already be available through records kept at individual schools or in the 
central office. Most schools have a substantial file of pupil personnel data. 
Needed data may also be obtained at no cost through records of private and 
public community agencies, and from public libraries, university libraries, 
local professional education libraries, the district research office and 
university and federal educational research and development centers. Minutes 
of meetings of groups including parent-teacher associations and other school- 
related organizations, might indicate how various school-related groups feel 
about particular issues. 

Consultants . A consultant may have spacial expertise as well as access to 
information beyond that available to school personnel. Furthermore, as an 
outsider he should view the problem without the emotional overtones that 
frequently mar the objectivity of those close to a situation. He may also be 
able to generate creative ideas, whereas a group would fashion a consensus that 
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may please everyone, but only partially relieve the problem. On the other hand, 
the consultant's objectivity may be compromised by personal values and opinions. 
His services may be costly. The staff may resist incorporating an outsider in- 
to their decision-making procedures. A local university or college expert who 
knows the district well might not need much briefing before rendering his 
services; a consultant from a national or regional educational organization or 
firm would need a more comprehensive introduction to the district and community. 

Samuel Mangione^ summarizes the procedures involved in using consultants: 

After proper orientation to the factors involved in a particular 
situation, outside consultants from universities, state departments 
of education, intermediate districts, regional laboratories, or 
supplementary centers can be of assistance in providing some 
valuable insights which may have eluded local staff. Hopefully, 
the orientation of outside consultants will include consideration 
of "hard" data (for example, achievement scores, dropout rates, 
and student unrest) which may be available. Failure to consider 
such data would be folly. 

It is strongly suggested that consultants be presented with prob- 
lems or needs that are quite specific If they are to make a 
worthwhile contribution. Obviously, care should be exercised in 
selecting a consultant whose expertise is closely related to the 
educational need under consideration. 

Students . Students can provide information from the horse's mouth, so to 
speak, about most student outcome problems. Generally it is necessary to con- 
centrate on a particular sample or group of students, since it would be imprac- 
tical to gather information from the entire school population. You could select 
the population on the basis of age, grade level, school site, sex, ethnic back- 
ground, ability level, involvement in a certain prograin, or identification as 
having a certain problem. The sample of the population from which information 
1s obtaineld must be of sufficient size to give reliable data. You should 
exercise special care in selecting the methods for collecting information from 
students, particularly younger ones, so that their views can be aired in the 
most clear and useful manner. 

Parents . While parents very often take the initiative in educational 
matters, their concerns are frequently restricted to those pertaining to their 
own children--especially when the parents speak as individuals rather than as 
members of groups. Information from parents may therefore be quite personal 
and limited in score. But parents acting as group spokesmen or representatives 
may offer infornidtion that is more broadly based and of long-range importance. 
When the.r views are actively sought on an issue, only the parents of those 
students directly affected need be contacted (for example, boys, elementary 
students, or students of a particular ethnic background). 



ISamuel Mangione, "Bringing perspective tc the change situation." 
Educational Leadership , 1970, Vol. 27, No. 4, 361. 
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Local citizens, community groups, and special interest groups . In most , 
communities, groups have been organized Inside or outside the schools to ad- / 
vocate or resist changes in the schools. Their militancy has increased the / 
tendency for schools to involve them at all points in school and district 
decision making. Such groups are important sources of information, and can 
help diagnose problems and assist in planning relevant instructional programs. 
For example, consultation with leaders of the Black community would be desir- 
able In deciding whether student demands for an Afro-American curriculum are 
valid and serious. Destructive conflict often results if this Is not done 
before setting priorities on district problems. As David and Linda B. Johnson^ 
point out: 

The ability of the school communicate effectively with groups 
militantly advocating change, to influence ^heir approaches to 
changing the school, and to deal with differences of opinion 
constructively, therefore, rests upon its ability to strengthen 
and make salient the cooperative bonds between the groups and 
the school . 

Many groups which militantly advocate or resist educational changes do so 
because of a history of frustration in pric^ contact with the schools. The 
instructional planner must be sensitive to this and may need to choose Infor- 
mation-collection methods that are personal and direct (such as interviews, 
attendance at group meetings, or informal conversations) rather than formalized 
or indirect (such as questionnaires and opinion surveys). While the former 
techniques may be more costly because they require more interpretation and 
analysis, they may be more cost effective in the long run by supplying the 
planner with more reliable, accurate information. 

Other characteristics of emergent community groups requiring administrative 
sensitivity are described by Johnson and Johnson lis follows: 

The role definitions of the group, for example, are constantly 
changing .... The individuals with whom the school adminis- 
trators deal ma> ^.ickly lose their leadership positions, 
leaving new leaders with whom the school's personnel must 
begin anew. Similarly, with hazy group norms and values mem- 
bers may perceive cooperative attitudes and behavior appropriate 
one day and competitive ones appropriate the next. The Internal 
dissension often characteristic of young groups, furthermore, may 
stimulate a competitive stance toward changing the school as a 
means for increasing the group's cohesiveness and stabilizing 
its structure. ^ 

Despite the difficulties involved in seeking information from militant 
comnunity groups, the ultimate advantages are worth considering: intensive 
diagnosis of problems, and development of cooperative relationships and effective 
coiTinunications between schools and school -related groups. 



^David W. Johnson and Linda B. Johnson, "Intervention with uncrystall ized 
groups." Educational Le a dership , 1970, Vol. 27, No. 1 , 41 . 

3lbid. 
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Methods of Collecting Information 



An information collection method is any of a variety of techniques that 
can be us ed to obtain information . Certain combinatigns of information sources 
and collection methods were suggested in the discussion of sources. We 'ill 
explore the relative advantages and disadvantages of various source and ., thod 
combinations later. Here we shall describe various information methods a, d 
briefly discuss their relative costs, the expertise and resources needed to use 
them, the time involved in implementation, and the specificity, depth and type 
of information provided by the different methods. 

Literature search. A search of the literature can be a first step toward 
developing an adequate theoretical or conceptual base for subsequent data 
gathering. An adequate literature search requires considerable resources, 
including sufficient manpower and access to a good library. The individuals 
involved must have an understanding of the problem area and be capable 
researchers. If too much material is available the information must be abstrac- 
ted or organized in a form that can be used effectively by key decision makers. 

Retrieval of information from existing records . Existing school, district, 
agency or organization records were discussed as possible sources of information. 
Caution must be exercised, however, when retrieving data from existing records. 
Such data may include gross inaccuracies as a result of clerical errors in 
recording. The data may ba obsolete, for exafhple, results of testing procedures 
no longer considered valid. The original objectives for data gathering may be 1 
compromised to fit the data sources readily available. Information gathered 
by someone else may not be what it appears to be, particularly when summaries 
or compilations of data are obtained. One must ensure that the information 
gathered actually fills a present information need. It may be necessary to 
examine the original questionnaire or survey instrument. 

Questionnaires. The questionnaire is often the first suggestion for getting 
information from school-related groups. Since this method of data gathering is 
so cortinon, it is easy to overlook its limitations. Good and Scater'F caution: 



It is relatively slow, requires a large investment of time on the 
part of the investigator, and often gives results that are highly 
disappointing, because of their incompleteness, indefini teness , 
and the generally hostile attitude of recipients toward the flood 
of appeals made for cooperation in answering questionnaires. 

The return rate of a direct /nail questionnaire is frequently not more than 
30 percent of the total mailing, and 50 percent return is usually viewed as an 
excellent return rne in a large study. Those who do respond may represent a 
biased sample of the recipients, for example, those having more formal '^ducf^- 
tion than non-respondents, or with a particular interest in the area under shdv. 
There is an inverse relationship between the length of the questionnaire d'ld t!ie 
rate of return. The rate of return can be increased by having the questionnaires 
filled out at a meeting or in a classroom, and having someone present who is 

^Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scater, Methods of research. New York- 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.* 1954, 605. 
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familiar with the questionnaire to help clarify questions which arise. 
Sampling can provide reliable information if selection is carefully made from 
the groups concerned. Most experimental studies emphasize the importance of 
good random saiTipling techniques; such procedures may not be desirable in all 
cases. For diversity of opinion at minimum cost (if you do not need to extend 
the findings to apply to a large group), it might be better to send question- 
naires only to selected individuals. All important segments of the community 
must be identified and sampled in proportion to the sizes of the groups that 
they represent. 

Another problem presented by questionnaires is terminology. It is difficult 
to phrase questions so that they have the same meaning for individuals of 
diverse back'^rounds, particularly controversial questions that may arouse the 
emotional biases of the respondent. Unobjectionable terms are often so vague 
that respondents may interpret them quite differently from what you had in mind. 
Great difficulties can ensue when resulting decisions run counter to the con- 
cerns and choices that the respondent believed he was expressing. 

Interviews . Personal interviews can overcome some of the problems inherent 
in the questionnaire. Certain types of information--intimate facts, opinions, 
beliefs--can best be secured by direct contact in whicn skilled interviewers 
can prompt persons to clarify and amplify their responses. If more than one 
interviewer is used, they must use a common set of terms and concepts to main- 
tain uniformity in the recording of responses. There are several kinds of 
interviews: 

Structured interviews using a standardized list of questions resemble 
questionnaire surveys. While it is important for the interviewer to establish 
rapport with the respondent, he should keep the sequence and phrasing of 
questions standard for all respondents to increase the reliability of the 
results. 

Opinion polls represent a series of brief, standardized interviews in 
which responses are restricted to a few categories. Depending upon the person *s 
initial responses, the pollster may then vary his subsequent questions to get 
information on related issues. 

A combination of standardized questions with no restrictions on responses 
frees the interview somewhat, but the resulting wide range of responses makes 
analysis difficult. 

Unstructured inte iews have no restrictions on either questions or re- 
sponses, except for the jpic of discussion, resulting in a relatively free 
interchange. 

Depth interviews attempt to probe deeply to assess motivation and attitudes. 
As with other types of "free" interviews, it is difficult to quantify responses and 
so is impractical for analyzing long-range, general school problems. The more 
unstructured the interview, the wider the range of possible errors in recording, 
assessing, analyzing, and summarizing the results. 
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Interviewing is more expensive than using questionnaires to obtain a similar 
quantity (but not necessarily quality) of data. Trained and competent inter- 
viewers are required for a reliable interview study, and the time for conduct- 
ing personal interviews is necessarily greater. 

Attendance at meetings, conferences, workshops . Attendance at public 
ai fairs and meetings can be a good way of gathering information about how in- 
dividuals respond to sensitive problems such as school integration, sex educ- 
ation, drugs, or ability grouping* The instructional planner can adopt an 
active role or he can simply take notes and report to other staff. He can use 
botn active and passive roles together. For example, while attending a commu- 
nity group meeting he can talk informally with some members of the group, or he 
can request that the entire group offer their opinions concerning a certain prob- 
lem or topic. Circulating a written list of problems among the members with 
the request that they assign priorities to them could be effective in identi- 
fying the major concerns and interests of the group. Asking the members to fill 
out a questionnaire or interviewing selected individuals will produce more 
specific information. 

Direct observation of activities . Because people often respond to 
questioning as they think they are exoected to rather than as they truly 
feel, direct observation of activities might reveal much more about under- 
lying feelings. The observer can be a participant in the activity, in 
which case he may become so engrossed that he will miss some important 
events or lose his objectivity. Or he may be simply a by-stander, in which 
case he may not get an adequate "feel" for the activity and may distort 
his report unwittingly. For example, an observer viewing a Hopi rain 
dance ma> note the lack of concrete results but fail to recognize the neces- 
sary social and psychological benefits to the individuals participating. 

Unobtrusive measures . Often the presence of an observer modifies the be- 
havior of participants, thus destroying- the purpose of the observation. Unob- 
trusive measures can be devised to avoid this, such as checking library records 
for an increase in books or periodicals checked out that deal with drugs rather 
than merely asking students whether a course has influenced them to ^ind out 
more about drug use and abuse. Care must be taken, however, that the phenomena 
measured are actually related to the problem. The sample of behavior observed 
will usually be too restricted to provide all the information needed, without 
also resorting to collection of verbal reports. Sometimes unobtrusive measures 
can be used at modest cost to supplement other measures. 

Formation of committees . Committees can be assembled quickly, and bring 
varied experience and opinion io bear on a problem. However, the output of 
information in relation to committee time may be small and its quality is often 
open to question. In seeking consensus a committee tends to revise ideas nearly 
beyond recognition, frequently blocking innovation. On the other hand, com- 
mittees may be swayed by a particularly strong individual so that the group 
opinion may be quite different from that which would result from polling the 
individual members* The committee's expectations about its role must be 
clarified beforehand. Members must understand the limitations on the committee*s 
decision-making powers, so that negative feelings will not arise if all its 
proposals are not implemented. 
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Personal contact . This method of seeking information is the least struc- 
tured, the easiest to implement and thus often the cheapest. Examples of this 
technique are telephoning the leader of a community organization and meeting 
informally with a group of parents. The information gathered must be recorded 
organized, and communicated to other staff members. Klopf discusses several 
varieties of the personal contact method: 

1. The consultation is an interview process between two, three, 
or, at the most, four, individuals. Those designated as 
consultees are all involved in a particular situation, problem, 
idea, cr task. The marked difference in the actual technique 
of consultation is that it focuses the interview on a third 
person, a problem, an idea, or a situation, rather than on 

the consul tee himself. The exchange of information or 
materials about the matter moves toward a genuine peer 
relationship. The consultant does attempt to see the situa- 
tion from the perceptual framework of the consul tee, but 
generally does not enter the private inner world of the 
consul tee. 

The exchange of information may be direct or through the use 
of varied media. Referrals are made to other training 
resources and other means of gaining help... These other 
activities and processes are not part of the consultation 
Itself. However, there is a fine line between consultation 
and training, and the consultant may assume the role of a 
trainer for certain periods of time in the sequence of 
consultation. 

2. Dialogue is an exchange involving two, three, or four 
individuals. The discussion is a mutual exploration of an 
idea, information, a situation, an experience, or a task 
which may be central to the group. The content of the 
discussion remains with the topic. Less direct attention 
may be given to the expression of difference and highly 
individualized points of view of the members of the 
dialogue group. 

A dialogue may last for an hour or two at the most. It may 
be part of a series of meetings, with different consultants 
brought to it for particular kinds of input. It may move 
toward the resolution of or the approach to a task. It 
gives a major emphasis to exploration and not resolution, 
to the raising of questions rather than specific answering. 
The consultant does not play the facilitation role unless he 
IS asked to do so, but shares in the giving and exchanging of 
information and experiences. 



Gordon Klopf . Interaction processes and change. Educational 
.eadershjip . 1970, Vol. 27, No. 4, 334-338. - ^ - 
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3. The encounter is a meeting of two or more individuals, but 
usually not more than eight, who come together to face a 
situation in terms of themselves and their roles as highly 
differentiated individuals in the situation. The process 
defined here arises out of the need for a group of people 

to face their real selves as they deal with a mutual problem. 
Out of the encounter should come realistic appraisal of the 
roles of the individuals. It differs from the ^processes of 
consultation and dialogue, in that the participants deal 
not just with the mutual concern from a problem-solving 
task-oriented, or situational approach, but with the person 
or persons involved. 

The encounter provides the opportunity to communicate 
feelings, to be angry, to be sympathetic, to be sensitive, 
to respond with conviction of a deep personal nature, to 
reflect passion and concern, to experience people as they 
are. The participant does not play a role, the facade is 
down; he is a real person and does not deny self. One 
listens to what others are saying, what they are trying to 
say, and what they are actually saying. 

4. The confrontation is a planned activity, initiated by 
someone based on his understanding of the person, conflict 
and the quality of the relationship. Factors of time and 
urgency as well as the skill of the initiator and the ego 
strength of the confrontee are all determinants of the 
effectiveness of a confrontation. 

There may be some real dangers in using confrontation. 
Can the confrontee handle the attack? Does he operate 
from what he considers a position of horesty and integrity 
for him? If he is functioning outside the limits of the 
situation, does he know what the limits are before he is 
confronted about them? Have other less direct and 
threatening processes been used prior to the confrontation? 
Is the initiator ready for the crisis or hostile behavior 
and negative attitude that may result from the directness 
of his observations? 

Structured and unstructured, formal and informal personal contacts may be 
used to supplement more laborious information-gathering devices. Mangione 
emphasizes the need for open communication among all parties when he states 
that those to be affected by a change should be involved in the decisions, even 
when their numbers make peer representation the only practicable means of 
involvement; direct involvement on a person-to-person basis maximizes condi- 
tions for the exchange of ideas, dissemination, and feedback on proposals or 
plans. ^ 




Samuel Mangione. Op . ci t . , 359-360. 
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II . Developing a Cost-Effective Information Plan 



The concept of cost effectiveness may be used in a variety of ways. For 
this training unit, an information Plan is cost effective if it best provides 
the information needed about a specific problem for the least amount of mon"ey> 
This may be interpreted 1n either of two ways: 

Given a specified budget, the information plan will provide as much infor- 
mation as possible relevant to identified needs while not exceeding the budget 
limit; or 

Given a specified set of information needs, the information plan will 
satisfy all the information needs at the least possible expense. 

A cost-effective information plan must take into account both the appro- 
priateness or irious information sources and collection methods for identified 
infor»ridtion needs, and the resources and time required to collect the information 
A cast-effective information plan will not, for example, use an information 
collection method that is a large drain on district resources to obtain infor- 
mation that is already available in fairly usable form. 

Selecting information sources and collection methods for inclusion in a 
cost-effective information plan can be approached systematically by considering 
the following questions: 

1. Which information source(s) will best satisfy each information 
need you have identified? 

2. Which method(s) of collecting information is best suited to 
each information need and the selected information source{s)? 

3. What will it cost to collect the information? 

(The main factors that contribute to the cost of an information 
collection plan are how much time, how many people, and what 
special skill or expertise will be needed to gather, process, 
and report the information to decision makers.) 

4. Can the cost be reduced without also reducing the effectiveness 
of the information to be collected? 

(Cost reduction includes such actions as identifying informa- 
tion source-method combinations that might simultaneously satis- 
fy more than one Identified need, identifying information 
collection methods that might be used equally well to gather 
information from more than one source you have selected, 
identifying readily accessible information sources, and using col- 
lection methods based on informal contacts, that involve little 
or no expense.) 

5. Does the information plan include a variety of information 
sources, producing divergent sources of opinion about the 
problem? 
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6. Does the information plan include a variety of information 
collection methods, producing types of information ranging 
from statistical data to interpretive commentary? 

For the sample problem of drug education, what source-method combinations 
seem appropriate to provide information at)OUt the criteria of seriousness con- 
cerning importance of the problem to school -related groups, and financial 
costs of the existence of the problem? Statistical information relevant to 
financial costs of the drug problem could easily be obtained, but information 
specifying the importance of the problem to school -related groups may consist 
mainly of statements of opinion and attitude. More complicated, sophisticated, 
and resource-consuming source-method combinations might be needed to collect 
information pertinent to this latter criterion. 

Planning to implement various source-method combinations in a cost- 
effective manner means that the decision to commit resources to one specific 
source-method combination cannot be made in isolation from the decisions about 
the other components of your information plan. In isolation, one source-method 
combination might seem highly desirable and necessary to supply adequate in- 
formation pertinent to one of the criteria of seriousness. However, as you 
consider other information needs and other available source-method combinations, 
you might decide to revise your initial plan. Less complicated, costly, and 
time-consuming methods, or a reduction of the number of groups from whom you 
solicit information might appear more feasible. 

If you need information concerning importance of the drug education problem 
to school -related groups, how do you determine which groups to involve? A group 
may show its concern about a problem by communicating problem signals to the 
schools. A group may be a relevant source for one problem, but have no relevance 
for another. Students, teachers, counselors, parents, or principals are always 
useful sources of information about student outcome problems. Another 
appropriate source is the group that forms in response to a specific problem, 
such as the vocational education compiittee of a local Chamber of Commerce, or a 
drug information and treatment clinic operated by a group of local doctors. A 
planner might seek additional information from groups whose positions and opin- 
ions are contrary to those offered by the sources of problem signals, to ensure 
that the proposed information plan provides access to divergent sources of 
information about a particular problem. 

Suppose you decide to contact high school teachers concerning the importance 
of the drug problem to school -related groups. Now you must decide whether to 
contact a large number quickly with a standardized questionnaire, or to make an 
in-depth opinion survey of a representative sample of teachers that would probably 
be more costly and time-consuming, but would better reflect the personal feelings 
and values of teachers. "How many students in our district have been arrested 
for the use, possession, or sale of marijuana in the past year?" is a question of 
an entirely different order than "What is it about Smoking marijuana that students 
find more exciting and interesting than school work?" The latter question cannot 
be answered adequately with statistical data or a highly structured questionnaire. 
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Questionnaires require time to design, mail, await returns, and tabulate 
results. You may have to set a deadline by which time questionnaires must be 
received in order to be include?) in the analysis. A lenient deadline will 
probably increase the sample size somewhat. A short questionnaire might also 
elicit a higher return rate, since it is less of an imposition on the respond- 
ents. The level of skills and number of people needed to process the results 
depends upon the volume of returns, the complexity of the questionnaire, and 
the method of tallying responses. 

If a more formal and extensive base of information about importance to 
school-related groups is desired, you can form a Drug Education Committee, 
with both school staff and community representatives, to study the drug problem. 
A decision to use this time-consuming combination of source and method might 
make it more difficult to use other combinations that draw on the same 
resources, however. You must decide whether the time, money, and resources 
involved allow other information needs to be met, thus being cost effective^ 
in the long run. 

What source-method combinations are appropriate for the criterion of 
financial costs of the existence of the problem? Students would be an appro- 
priate information source if you want to know the costs of certain drugs or the 
average weekly expenditure by high school students for drug purchases. For 
associated financial costs, such as how much the district is spending to educate 
counselors about drugs, there are quick and efficient ways to get information: 
a phone call, personal meeting, letter, memo, or records search--all collection 
methods--in combination with Central Office staff members and district records-- 
information sources. To find out how much the city or county is spending to 
maintain a drug abuse clinic and information center, a similar set of methods 
applied to such sources as the county and city health departments or the clinic 
director will provide the desired information. To. find out how much the Police 
Department is spending to augment its apprehension of various kinds of drug law 
offenders, it would not be cost effective to administer a questionnaire to 

policemen asking what they think is the firvancial cost of apprehending drug 
violators since this information is readily available in the form of hard data." 
A phone call to the head of the Narcotics Bureau or to the Chief of Police 
should suffice. At best only informed estimates could be obtained of the cost 
to the community at large of thefts supporting students* drug purchases, or of 
providing education for students jihose drug use prevents their taking full 
advantage of that education. 

( 

Developing cost-effective information plans involves judgments concerning 
what resources should be allocated to meet each information need. Basing these 
judgments upon thoughtful use of criteria for selecting the "best"--most needed-- 
information will help to ensure that the information collected is of high quality. 
But no matter how carefully planned your information collection procedures are, 
the quality of the information you collect may still vary in terms of such vari- 
ables as objectivity, reliability, appropriateness, or applicability. The qual- 
ity of information that is collected, which will determine its effectiveness in 
meeting your information needs, must be evaluated before important decisions 
are based on the information. 
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Module Four Self- Test 



This self-test is to help you assess your understanding of the process of 
developing cost-effective information plans. Refer to the reading if you 
wish, but do not review the suggested responses that follow until you have 
attempted all the items. 



1. In the^^pace after the word "Source" write the letters of the items 

listed below which are information sources, and in the space after 

the word "Method" write the letters of the items which are information 
collection methods. 

Source 

Method 




a. Literature search 

b. Opinion poll 

c. Informed judgment 

d. Direct observation of activities 

e. Existing school records 

f. School -related groups 

g. Attendance at conferences 

h. Formation of committees 

i. Personal contact 
j. Consultant 



2. When the phrase "cost effectiveness of an information plan" is used in 
this training unit, it means that (check one statement): 

3- The plan utilizes the greatest variety of source-method 

combinations pertinent to each criterion of seriousness. 

b. The plan provides the information needed about a problem 

while staying within the budget limits. 

c. The plan utilizes those source-method combinations 

which are least expensive and most readily available. 
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Each of the information sources listed below on the left corresponds to 
ONE statement in the right-hand column. Match the items by putting the 
letter of the appropriate statement before the source to which it applies. 



Consultants 



Community-action groups 



Parents 



Informed judgment 



Committees 



a. May be difficult to relate to 
initially, but should be 
contacted to prevent long-term 
misunderstandings from arising. 

b. Frequently have concerns restricted^ 
to matters pertaining tq, only 
particular students. 

c. Generally have desired expertise 
but need to be familiarized with 
local situation. 

d. Must be informed of the limits 
on their decision-making powers. 

e. May appear efficient but pften 
fails to take into account all 
aspects of the problem. 



Each of the methods of collecting information listed below on the left 
corresponds to ONE statement in the right-hand column. Match the items 
by putting the letter of the appropriate statement before the method 
to which it applies. 



Personal contact 



a. Avoids possible inhibiting 
effect of observer. 



Literature search 



Questionnaire 



Attendance at meetings 



Unobtrusive measure 



b. Us terminology must specifically 
define the issue to which the 
individual is to respond without 
emotionally biasing him. 

c. Relatively unstructured and 
easy to implement. 

d. The instructional planner may 
take an active or passive role. 

e. Requires manpower and a library, 
but can be a good first step. 
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Match each source-method combination with the one criterion of seriousness 
about which it would most likely give you information. Write the number 
of the source-method combination next to the appropriate criterion of 
seriousness. Use an answer only once. 

Criteria of Seriousness , Summaries of Source-Method Combinations 



a. How large is the C 1 . 
discrepancy between 
the existing and 
desired states? 



2. 

b. What proportion or group 
of students is affected 
by ihe problem? 



3. 

c. How important is the 

problem to school -related 
groups? 



4. 

d. What is the financial 
cost of the existence 
of the problem? 



5. 

e. What related problems may 
be alleviated if the problem 
is solved? 



6. 

f. How soon is action on 
the problem required? 



A budget analyst's estimate of 
what additional funds will be 
needed for an inservice program 
in drug education for secondary- 
level counselors. 

An interview with a local 
businessman in which he 
discusses some of the 
consequences associated 
with inadequate high school 
job training programs. 

A, consultant's report comparing 
those occupations whose manpower 
needs are expected to increase 
over the next decade, and the 
job skills training programs of . 
the District's high schools. ' 

Achievement test data retrieved 
tram the cumulative personnel j 
records showing the grade levejl 
and ethnic background of elemelntary 
school students who are one year 
or more behind in their rea^ling 
level. / 

An educational needs questionnaire 
circulated to parents in the District 
asked them to rate the desirability * 
of instruction in the use and abuse 
of drugs as compared with other 
instructional problems. ^ 

School Board wants a Sex Education 
program implemented by next fall. 
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Sug tsttd RtPOMt 
for Moduli Four Self-Test 

Please do not look at the Suggested Responses 
until you have attenpted «11 the ItMs on the 
Self -Test'. 
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1, In the ^)dce after the word "Source" write the letters of the Items 
listec "^How which are Information sources, and In the space aftfer 
the word "Method" write the letters of the items which are information 
collection methods. 

Source j 

Method - ^ 



a. Literature search 

b. Opinion poll 

c. Informed judgment 

d. Direct observation of activities 

e. ^ Existing school records 
f/ School -related groups 

g. Attendance at conferences 

h. Formation of committees 

i. Personal contact 
j. Consultant 



2. When the phrase "cost effectiveness of an information plan" is used in 
this training unit, it mean^ that (check one statement): 

a. The plan utilizifes the greatest variety of source-method 

combinations pertinent to each criterion of seriousness. 

/ b. The plan provides the Information needed about a problem 
while stayfnq within the budget limits. 

c. The plan utilizes those source-method combinations 

which are feast expensive and most readily available. 
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Each of the information sources listed below on the left corresponds to 
ONE statement In the right-hand column. Match the Items by putting the 
letter of the appropriate statement before the source to which It applies, 



o Consultants 



_a Community-action groupSj 



Parents 



_f Informed judgment 



Comnlttees 



a. May be difficult tc relate to 
initially, but should be 
contacted to prevent long-term 
misunderstandings from arising. 

b. Frequently have concerns restricted 
to matters pertaining to only 
particular students. 

'c. Generally have desired expertise 
but nbbd to be familiarized with 
local situation. 

d. Must be informed of the limUs 
on their decislonHMking powers. 

e. May appear efficient but often 
fails to take into account all 
aspects of the problem. 



Each of the methods of collecting information listed below on the Wft 
corresponds to ONE statement in the right-hand column. Match the items 
by putting the letter of the appropriate statement before the method 
to which it applies. 



o Personal contact 



_f Literature search 



^ Questionnaire 



^ Attendance at meetings 



_2 Unobtrusive measure 



a. Avoids possible inhibiting 
effect of observer. 

b. Its terminology must specifically 
define the issue to which the 
individual is to respond without 
emotionally biasing him. 

c. Relatively unstructured and 
easy to Implement. 

d. The instructional planner may 
take an active or passive role. 

e. Requires manpower and a library, 
but can be a good first step. 
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5. Match each source-method combination with the one criterion of seriousness 
about which It would most likely give you ir.fonratlon. Write the number 
of the source-method combination next to the appropriate criterion of 
seriousness. Use an answer only once. 



Criteria of Serl ousness 



Summaries of Source-Method Combinations 



a. 



4 b. 



C. 



i d. 



How large Is the 
discrepancy between 
the existing and 
desired states? 



What proportion jorgrcUpT 
of students is affected 
by the problem? 



How Important Is the 
problem to school -related 
groups? 



What Is the financial 
cost of the existence 
of the problem? 



What related problems may 
be alleviated If the problem 
is solved? 



6 f. 



How soon Is action on 
the problem required? 



1. A budget analyst's estimate of 
Vfhat additional funds will be • 
needed for an Inservlce program 
In drug education for secondary- 
level counselors.,, 

2. Ajj^iflterVTaTwIth a local 
' "businessman In which he 

discusses sdme of the 
consequehces associated 
with Inadequate high school 
job training programs. / 

3. A consultant's report comparing 
those occupations whose manpower 
needs are expected to Increase 
over the next decade, and the 
job skills training programs of 
the District's high schools. 

4. Achievement test data retrieved 
from the cumulative personnel 
records showing the grade level 
and ethnic background of elementary 
school students who are one year 

or more behind in their reading 
level . 

5. An educational needs questionnaire 
circulated to parents In the District 
asked them to rate the desirability 
of instruction In the use and abuse 
of drugs as compared with other 
Instructional problems. 

6. School Board wants a Sex Education 
program implemented by next fall. 
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MCUSD PLANNING TEAM REQUESTS 



FUNDS TO CONTINUE ITS STUDY 



Dec. A noted educational Infor- 
mation consultant, Dr. Data Chaser, 
has been hired by, MCUSD to help the 
Instructional Planning Team select 
procedures for collecting Informa- 
tion about major Instructional prob- 
lems In the Mid City schools. 

Since the beginning of the school 
year, the Instructional Planning 
Team has been analyzing five major 
problems alleged to exist In the 
schools: Achievement In Basic 
Skills, Career information and • 
Guidance, Dropping Out of School, 
Occupational Skills Training, 
and Student Dissatisfaction with 
Curriculum. By' spring, they plan 
to recommend priorities for action 
on the most serious problems, so 
that the school budget can be 
prepared accordingly. 

At the last meeting of the Board 
of Education, the IPT Summarized 
the Information;/ that Is presently 
available aBout the five problems, 
and demonstrated that they cannot 
reliably conclude how serious 
three of the problems are without 
additional Information. Accord- 
ingly, the Board concurred that 
Dr. Chaser should be hired to help 
the team collect the additional 
Information needed. 



Dr. Chaser and the IPT attended the/ 
most recent meeting of the Board, 
held la^t night, to propose plans 
for collecting Information relevant 
to the three problems: Achievement 
In Ba^ic Skills, Career information 
and Guidance, and Dropping Out of 
School. Three separate plans were 
presented, each of which he esti- 
mated would cost between $1200 and 
$1300 to Implement. 

The plans were Initially rejected 
by the Board because of their ex- 
pense. Superintendent Redford ex- 
plained that the school budget Is 
extremely tight, and ''unfortunate- 
ly will not allow for such a thor- 
ough Investigation by the Instruc* 
tlonal Planning Team.** 

Eventually the Board agreed to pro- 
vide $600 to the Planning Team for 
collecting additional Information 
about each of the three problems. 
Dr. Redford stressed that the IPT 
must spend this money judiciously, 
since It Is less than half of what 
the consultant had proposed spend- 
ing. He requested that the Plan- 
ning Team **sample from Dr. 
Chaser's proposed Information 
plans the methods that you think 
will mc3t effectively provide the 
Information you need.** 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST TEAM ACTIVITY 



Developing an Information Collection Plan 
for the ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS Proble m 

During this module your Instructional Planning Team must pare down the three 
information collection plans developed by the educational information consultant 
so that each will not exceed the $600 budget approved by the MCUSD Board of 
Education. Use the worksheet on the next page to develop an information col- 
lection plan for the Achievement in Basic Skills problem by followinq these 
steps: 

K First quickly scan the information summary for the Achievetnent 
in Basic Skills problem (Suggested Responses for First Team 
Activity, Module Three, pages 123-124) , and review your team's 
ratings of need for more information pertinent to that problem 
(Worksheet 4, page 141). 

2. Read the list of information choices on page 175. As you can 
see, the information choices fall into three general price ranges 
which are estimated at $50, $100, and $200. Generally, the $50 
information choices involve retrieval of readily* available infor- 
mation that requires only minimal staff and clerical time, while 
the more expensive information choices require more staff time 
for development of specialized procedures or for gathering the 
data, mailing expenses, travel expenses, consultant fees, etc. 

3. As a team, select the information choices that you think will 
most effectively provide the information you need for a 

total cost of $600 or less. In the first coluiiin of Worksheet 5, 
record the code numbers (BS-1, etc.) of the information choices 
you select. 

4. Check (/) the column(s) under the criterion or criteria of 
seriousness about which you hope to get information from each 
information choice you select. (See key at bottom of worksheet.) 
Remember that each information choice may provide information 
about more than one criterion. 

5. In the last column of Worksheet 5, record the cost of each 
information choice you select. 

6. Don't feel compelled to spend your entire budget of $600. If 
you can collect all the information you need with less than the 
budgeted amount, so much the better. 



WHEN YOU HAVE RECORDED ALL YOUR SELECTIONS ON WORKSHEET 5, TURN TO PAGE 177 
AND REVIEW THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES. 
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WORKSHEET 5 



Developing an Informatio n Collection Plan for the Prohlem: 
ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKTI I c; 



Information Choices 
(Code Numbers) 



Criteria of Seriousness* 
Applicable to Each Information Choice 



Cost of Each 
Information Choice 



*Criteria that Determine the Seriousness of Problems: 

How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states' 
What proportion or group of students is affected by the problem' 
How important is the problem to school-related groLps' ^ ^* 
m rl? is ^T'-ncial costs of the existence of the problem? 
What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved' 
How soon IS action on the problem required' soivea. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
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Information Choices for the ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS Problem 
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• 



COST: $50. EACH 


BS-1 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Outside experts 
Literature search 

National importance attached to basic skills achievement 


BS-2 


Source: 
Method: 

fontpnt • 


Mid City businessmen 

Attendance at meetings, personal contacts 

Frononrir nr'nhl pitiq ;iQQnr'i ;itpH with MPIKn'c low-flrhip\/ina 

minority students 


BS-3 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Mid Citv citizens 
Formation of a committee 

Committee recommendations regarding equal educational 
opportunity for low-achieving, low-income students 


COST: $100. EACH 


BS-4 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Teachers 
Questionnaire 

Number and ethnic b^c^* n^ound of MCUSD students receiving 
failing grades ""^^ 


BS-5 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Consultants (Education professors from local university) 
Interviews 

Causes of low academic achievement of low-income students 


BS-6 


Source; 
Method: 
Content: 


Teachers (Special Education staff) 
Formation of a committee 

Incidence of placement of low-achieving students in classes 
for Educationally Handicapped or Educable Mentally Retarded 


BS-7 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Existing school or district records 
Retrieval of information from existing records 
Absenteeism and tardiness rates for low-achieving students 
from culturally different groups 


COST: $200. EACH 


BS-8 


Source: 

Method: 
Content: 


Consultant (Curriculum consultant for Blacks and 

Mexican-Americans) 

Personal contact 

Evaluation of MCUSD' s instructional program as it relates 
to Blacks and Mexican-Americans 


BS-9 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Parents (random sample of 2,000) 
Questionnaire 

Importance of basic academic skills to parents of minority 
students 


BS-10 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Students (Elementary and Secondary) 
Achievement tests 

Achievement levels of MCUSD students from various ethnic 
groups in reading, language arts, and mathematics 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR FIRST TEAM ACTIVITY 

Developing an Information Collection Plan for the Problem : 
ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS 

The first requirement for a cost-effective plan Is that It provide the Informa- 
tion that is most needed about the problem . Probably the best way to determine this 
Is to actually get the Information and see if It answers your Information needs. You 
will be able to do this during Module Five when you will receive the Information 
choices you just selected. 

At this pointy however^ you can compare your Information choices with those most 
often identified by the developers as appropriate for each of the criteria that 
determine seriousness of problems. To Judge the effectiveness of your Information 
plan» look at: 

a. The criteria for which your team Indicated a need for more Informa*^ 
tion (ratings of "2" and "3") on Worksheet 4; 

b. The Information choices you specified on VIorksheet 5; 



c. The choices checked below» which the developers Judged most appro* 
priate, for the criteria you rated "Z" or "3": 



Information ChQl 


ces that Ap 


Dear Appropr 


— ^ 

iate 


Criterion 


BS-1 


BS-2 
$50 


BS-3 
$50 


BS-4 
$100 


BS-5 
$100 


BS-6 
$100 


BS-7 
$100 


BS-8 
$200 


BS-9 
$200 


BS-10 
$200 


a. How large is the 
discrepancy between 
existing and desired 
states? 








✓ 








/ 






b. What proportion or 

qroup of. students is 
affected by the problem? 








✓ 




/ 










c. How Important is the 
problem to school- 
related groups? 


/ 




/ 












/ 




d. What are the finan- 
cial costs of the exist- 
ence of the problem? 




/ 


















e. What related problems 
may be alleviated if the 
problem is solved? 














/ 








f. How soon is action on 
the problem required? 


/ 
















/ 
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To be cost effective, your infomatlon plan on Worksheet 5 should definitely 
include information choices that are likely to provide information about the criteria^^ 
which you rated "3" (great need for more information). It should also include choic^B 
appropriate for the criteria which you rated "2" (moderate need for more information)^^ 
and only if all these needs have been satisfied should it include choices appropriate 
for criteria rated "1" (little need for more information). Information plans that 
Include choices appropriate for two or more criteria about which you need more 
Information are most cost effective. 

The second major requirement for a cost-effective information plan is that it 
provide the information you need at the least cost. Total the cost of your informa- 
tion plan and compute the amount you saved out of the $600 budget, if any. Remember 
that those information plans that cost less than the allotted budget of $600 but 
still provide information about all the criteria of seriousness for which you needed 
more information are most cost effective. 




WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED EVALUATING THE COST -EFFECTIVENESS OF YOUR INFORMATION COLLECTIO 
PLAN. PROCEED TO THE SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY BEGINNING ON PAGE 179 . 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 



DevelopinsL Inf ormation Collect io n Plans for the 
CAREER INKURHAIlUN AND GUIOANCL and'DROPPIWITOTn^TJraHJOL Problems 

Now develop information collection plans for the remaining two problems 
on the two worksheets which follow this page: 

Scan the information summaries for the Career Information 
and Guidance, and Dropping Out of School problems (Worksheet 3, 
pages 127-130, or Suggested Responses for First Team Activity, 
Module Three, pages 133-136), and review your team's 
ratings of need for more information pertinent to those problems 
(Worksheet 4, page 141) . 

For each problem, read the lists of information choices on 
pages 185 and 187. As a team, select the Information choices 
that you think will most effectively provide the Information 
you need and cost no more than $600. 

In the first column of Worksheet 5, record the code numbers of 
the information choices you select. 

Check (/) the column(s) under the criterion or criteria of 
seriousness about which you hope to get information from each 
information choice you select. 

In the last column of Worksheet 5, record the cost of each 
information choice you select. 




WHEN YOU HAVE RECORDED ALL WUR SELECTIONS ON WORKSHEET 5, REVIEW THE 
SUGGESTED RESPONSES ON PAGES 189-190. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 




5. 
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WORKSHEET 5 



Developing an Information Collection Plan for the Problem; 
CAREER INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 



Information Choices 
(Code Numbers) 


Criteria of Seriousness* 
Applicable to Each Information Choice 


Cost of Each 
Information Choice 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 





















♦Criteria that Determine the Seriousness of Problems: 



a. How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states' 

b. What proportion or group of students is affected by the problem? 

c. How important is the problem to school -related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem? 

e. What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved? 

f. How soon is action on the problem required? 



( 

» 
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Developing an Information Collectlorr Plan for the Problem; 
DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 



Information Choices 
(Code Numbers) 



Criteria of Seriousness* 
Applicable to Each Information Choice 



Cost of Each 
Information Choice 




♦Criteria that Determine the Seriousness of Problems: 

a. How large is the discrepancy between the existing and desired states' 

D. What proportion or group of students is affected by the problem? 

c. How important Is the problem to school -related groups? 

d. What are the financial costs of the existence of the problem' 

e. What related problems may be alleviated if the problem is solved? 

f. How soon is action on the problem required? 
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Information Choices for the CAREER INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE Problem 
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COST: $50. EACH 



CI-1 Source: Colleagues (Vocation&l Education teachers and counselors) 

Method: Literature search 

Content: Needed changes in school guidance programs 

Cl-2 Source: Parents (small, informal sample) 

Method: Interviews ! 

Content: Students' knowledge of career options and training 
requirements 

CI-3 Source: Existing district records 

Method: Retrieval of information from existing records 

Content: Board of Education's position on improving the vocational 
education program ' 

CI-4 Source: Teachers, counselors, principals 

Method: Personal contacts ^ ^ ■ 

Content: Sources of job Wformation for secondary students 



COST: $100. EACH 



7: 



CI-5 Source: Existing district and agency records 

Method: Retrieval of information from existing records 
Content: Ratios of MCUSD's guidance personnel to students in 

comparison with comparable (school districts in the state 

Cl-6 Source: Parents, comnunity leaders, school staff 
Method: Formation of a committee 

Content: Cornnittee recomnendations regarding improved career 
guidance for MCUSD's secondary students 

Cl-7 Source: Consultant (Business consultant) 
Method: Personal contact 

Content: Financial costs associated with failing to provide 
adequate career information and guidance to students 



CI-8 



CI-9 



COST: $200. EACH 



Source: Teachers, administrators, parents, special service 

personnel, students 
Method: Interviews 

Content: Satisfaction with MCUSD's goals for vocational education 

Source: Students {non-college-bound former students) 
Method : Ques tionnai re 

Content: Present employment status of non-college-bound former 
students 
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CI-IO Source: Students 

Method: Questionnaire 

Content: Availability and utilization of guidance services 
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Information Choices for the DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL Problem 
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• 



• 



CGST: $50. EACH 


^^/^ i 

DO-i 


Source : 
Method: 
Content: 


Outside expert 

Literature search 

Importance dropout prevention 


DO-2 


Source: 
Method: 
Content- 


Outside expert 
Attendance at conference 
Dropout problem among Black youth 


DO-J Source: 
Method: 
Content: 

O^-rtf"' Source : 
Method: 
Content: 


Mid Cit> Chamber of Coirmerce 
Personal Contact 

Economic consquences of dropout problem 

Existing agency records 
Literature search 

Relative earning potentials of high school graduates 
and dropouts 


COST: $100. EACH 


DO-5 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


West Side Coali tion 
Questionnaire 

Priorit} of dropout problem relative to other pressing 
problems in MCUSD 


DO-6 


Source: 
Method: 

Content: 


Colleagues (MCUSD*s Department of Research) 

Retrieval o f information from existing records, personal 

contacts 

Critical evaluation of consultant's report on "Dropouts 
in Mid City" 


DO- 7 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Colleagues, outside exD-r'^ts 

Personal contacts, atle-^dance at meetings 

Identification and prevention of potential dropouts 


COST: $200. EACH 


DO- 8 


Source: 
Method: 
Content" 


Parents, teachers, counselors 
Formation of a committee 

Committee recommendations regarding urgency of the dropout 
problem and use ot funds ava'^lable for retraining dropouts 


DO-9 


Sojrce : 
Me^:hod: 
Conv.ent: 


Consultant (Social psy c" ulogist) 
Personal contact, case studies 

Sociological and psychological characteristics of MCUSD 
dropouts 


DO-IC 


Source: 
Method: 
Content: 


Consultant (Education professor from local university) 
Person Contact 

Educational and personality profiles of potential dropouts 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 

Developing Infonnatlon Collection Plans for the Problems : 
CAREER INFORMATION AND GU!DA.jCE and DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 

Now you can Qompare your Information choices for these two problems with the 
choices the developers judged to be most appropriate for each of the criteria that 
detepmlne seriousness of problems. To judge the effectiveness of each Information 
collection plan, look at: 

a. The criteria for which your team indicated a need for more 
Information (ratings of "2" and "3") on Worksheet 4; 

/ 

b. The information choices you s'pecified on Worksheet 5; 

c. The choices checked below, which the developers Judged 
most appropriate for the criteria you rated "2" or *3": 



CAREER INFORMA 
Infonnatlon Choices t 


TION A 
hat Ap 


ND GUI 
pear A 


DANCE 

ppropriate 


Criterion 


CI-1 
$50 


CI-2 
$50 


CI-3 
$50 


CI-4 
$50 


CI-5 
$100 


CI-6 
$100 


CI-7 
$100. 


CI-8 
$200 


CI-9 
$200 


CI-IG 
$200 


a. How large is the 
discrepancy between 
existing and desired 
states? 




/ 




/ 


/ 






/ 


/ 


/ 


b. What proportion or 
group of students is 
affected by the problem? 




/ 














/ 


/ 


c. How important is the 
problem to school- 
related groups? 


/ 










/ 




/ 






d. What are the finan- 
cial costs of the exist- 
ence of the problem? 














/ 








e. What related problems 
may be alleviated if the 
probl^ is solved? 


















/ 




f. How soon is action on 
the problem required? 






V 
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DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 
Information Choices That Appear Appropriate 


Criterion 


DO-1 

$50 


DO-2 
$50 


DO-3 
^50 


DO-4 
^50 


00-5 
^100 


00-6 
^100 


00-7 
flOO 


DO-8 
$200 


DO-9 
$2P0 


DO- 10 
$?P0 


a. Hoipr large Is the 
discrepancy betmeen 
existing and desired 
states? 












✓ 










b. What proportion or 
group of students Is 
affected by the problem? y 


• 


/ 


- 






✓ 


/ 




/ 




c. Hew Important Is the 
problem to school- 
related groups? 


✓ 














/ 






d. What are the finan- 
cial costs of the exist- 
ence of the problem? 






✓ 


✓ 














e. tlhat related problems 
ma^y be alleviated If the 
problem Is solved? 








/ 










/ 




f. How soon Is action on 
the problem required? 
















/ 







To determine whether you got the necessary Information at the least cost, 
total the cost of each information plan. Did you save any money out of the 
$600 budget for each problem? 

Discuss with the other menbers of your team whether the Information plans 
vou developed apj)ear to be cost effective. If you have any questions about 
how to Judge *the cost effectiveness of your information plans, discuss them 
with the Coordinator. 
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ARE THE PROBLEMS VALID? 



Overview 



In Module Four, you developed information collection plans to satisfy 
particular information neeos. In this module you will use the information 
collected to judge whether particular problems are valid. You encountered the 
idea of validity in Module Three. Now you will learn what type of information 
determines the validity of problems, and what conclusions you can reach as to 
the validity of a given problem. You will also learn when to redefine problems 
after you have collected additional information about them. 

When you have completed this module, you should be able to: 

1. Explain how the validity of problems can be assessed. 

2. Describe the circumstances under which problems^eed to be 
redefined. 

3. Summarize additional information received about a problem, 
by identifying items of information pertinent to each of 
tne criteria that determine seriousness of problems. 

4. Judge whether several problems are valid, valid only in 
part, invalid, or whether their validity cannot be 
determined from the information available, given appro- 
priate information to make suc^^ judgments. 

5. Identify problems that need to be redefined after 
additional information has been collected. 

6. Write new problem defini tion(s) for problems that need 
to be redefined, which meet the four criteria for an 
adequate problem definition. 



I . Judging the Validity of Problems 

At this stage of the problem analysis process, you should be prepared to 
judge the validity of the problems that you have been analyzing. You have 
already defined the major problems signalled in terms of existing and desired 
states and collected additional information needed to analyze those problems 
fully. Now you must judge whether the information collected about each problem 
indicates that the problem is valid, that is, whether the information ver j^iei 
that the alleged d iscr ega ncy between t h e exist ing a nd des ired st ates actually 
exists. 
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The information that you obtained through implementation of your in/ormation 
collection plan should have included both information that assesses the existing 
state at issue, and information that assesses the corresponding desired state. 
Your task in determining whether a particular problem is valid then becomes one 
of analyzing all the available information about the existing and desired states, 
and measuring whether a discrepancy of a significant size exists between them. 

This task is made considerably easier if you were able to collect information 
that specifies the existing and desired states in comparable term.. For example, 
suppose you were validating a problem concerning high school students* attitudes 
toward school. If the information concerning the existing state specified that 
students' enjoyment of school averaged only 3.5 on a 7-point rating scale, while 
the information concerning the desired state specified that no more than two 
percent of the students should drop out of school during high school because of 
dislike for school, you would have great difficulty ascertaining whether a 
discrepancy exists, and, if so, how large it is. Your task would be simplified 
considerably if the desired state had been specified in terms comparable to the 
existing state, such as that students' rdted enjoyment of school should average 
at least 5.5 on a 7-point scale. 

In judging whether the discrepancy found between the existing and desired 
states is significant, you should first be concerned with its practical signif- 
icance, i.e., v/hether the difference is large enough to make a difference, 
practically speaking. In the preceding example, if your desired state were that 
on the average students' rated enjoyment of school be at least 5.5 on a 7-point 
scale and you found that the average score was 5.4, you might conclude that the 
discrepancy was too small to be practically significant. Even if this difference 
were statistically significant, you would be saying that the difference is not 
great enough to be of practical concern, and you would therefore judge the 
problem not to be valid. Practical significance is thus a more important con- 
sideration than statistical significance in judging the validity of problems in 
your district. However, in some cases, where it is possible, you may also want 
to test statistical significance, since a discrepancy may appear large but may 
be explainable as due to chance sampling or measurement errors, in which case it 
would not be statistically significant. If you use tests of significance, you 
may decide to reserve the "valid" judgment for problems that prove to be both 
statistically and practically significant. There is a variety of statistics 
that can be used to test the significance of one or more differences; you should 
consult books on educational statistics to determine which are appropriate for 
the problems you want to analyze. 

Once you have collected the information with which to judge validity, you 
may reach one of several different conclusions: 

1. You may conclude that the problem as ini tially defined is 
v alid , i.e., the available information indicates that the^o 
is a significant discrepancy between the existing and 
desired states. The additional information you cullectf^d 
may specify the existing and desired states iiior^e precisely 
than did the initial problem definition, but generally 
speaking the initial definition is Lon^irnirw] by the 
add 1 1 1 ond I i nf ormati or) . 
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2. You may conclude that the problem as defined is valid 
only in part , i.e., that the information available 
establishes the existence of a discrepancy for only 

a specific aspect of the initial problem statement, and 
proves remaining aspects of the problem statement to be 
invalid. This conclusion is often appropriate when 
one's initial problem definitions are based on scanty 
information and consequently are phrased quite broadly. 
Tho information you obtain may show the problem to be 
valid for only some of the student behaviors, only 
some of the particular groups of students, or only some 
of the grade levels alleged. 

3. Another conclusion you may reach after analyzing all 
your information about a problem is that the problem is 
invalid . Perhaps the existing state is not actually as 
bad as was claimed, or the desired state expressed by 
the larger school community turns out to be not so high 
as that of the original source of the problem signal{s). 
Thus, there may be no discrepancy between the existing 
and desired states, the discrepancy found to exist may 
simply be too small to be of practical significance, or 
the existing state may even be found to be higher than 
the level specified as desired. 

4. You may also legitimately conclude that the validity of 
the problem is impossible to determine from the informa- 
tion available . This conclusion may be based^ on any of 
several quite different possibilities: the information 
may be meager, or may not pertain to both the existing 
and desired states of the problem; the information may 
be indefinite, so that the existing and desired states 
cannot be precisely specified; the information may be 
conflicting, in that different items of information 
convey different versions of the existing and/or desired 
states; or the information you need may simply not be 
available at this time and your decision as to the 
problem's validity must be delayed. 

It takes a great deal of time and effort for instructional planners to 
validate every problem that is alleged to exist in their schools. Let us review 
some of the reasons why the process of validating problems is worth this ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

1. Because you probably face innumerable problems, you 
must have some reliable way of weeding out those that 
deserve further attention from those that do not. 
Some of the alleged problems are valid for your 
school district and some are not. You must be able 
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to discriminate which problems are valid, if you are 
to avoid being overwhelmed. Since you will generally 
oe working with limited resources (e.g., time, money, 
personnel, cooperation of staff, students, and parents), 
the number of problems you attempt to deal with must be 
narrowed down to correspond to the availability of 
resources. Your analysis of problems hopefully will 
allow you to eliminate some problems that prove to be 
invalid, and leave you with a smaller number of problems 
to deal with. 

2. Validating problems also enables you to pare your work 
down to manageable proportions by narrowing the scope of 
individual problems. Problems must often be defined 
initially in broad, indefinite terms, since they can 
only be based on the information conveyed by problem 
"signals." When you validate problems based upon more 
extensive information, you may discover that the entire 
problem as initially defined is not valid, but that a 
smaller, more specific aspect of the original problem 
statement is valid. In other words, when problem 
statements are validated, they may be redefined in mere 
specific terms that will provide greater direction in 
selecting solutions that are specific to the problem. 

3. We are not suggesting that you take the trouble to 
validate problems purely for your own intellectual 
curiosity. As an instructional planner, you are prob- 
ably in the crossfire of commentary and controversy 
about what the schools are'doing and what they should 
be doing. You must be able to justify your actions, 
as well as your decisions not to take action, con- 
cerning problems to many different school -related 
groups. Suppose, for example, that you have judged 
"overly high dropout and failure rate" to be an in- 
valid problem for your district. What do you say to 
critics who still main\ain that this is a problem 
with which the schools shouid deal? You can justify 
your decision not to act on this problem by showing 
them how you arrived it your specification of thf 
desired state, what data were gathered to establish 
the existing state, and how the discrepancy between 
the two was proved to be neither statistically nor 
practically significant. Of course, people may 
a'tways argue that the desired state was set too low. 
When collecting information to assess the desired 
state, you should strongly urge school -related groups 
to specify the desired state that will be acceptable 
to them, even though they might desire the "ideal" 
state of student outcome. 
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II. Redefining Problems 

Earlier it was stressed that the initial definition of problems, based only 
upon problem signals that have been received, should be considered tentative 
because problem signals alone will rarely provide sufficient information for a 
well-defined problem statement. Earlier four criteria were suggested for 
assessing how well a problem has been defined. An adequate problem definition 
should specify: 

1. the curricula^ or instructional areas involved, 

2. the particular student groups affected, 

3. the grade levels at which the problem is occurring, and 

4. the student behaviors involved. 

Now that you have gathered additional information to enable you to judge the 
validity of problems, you are also better prepared to write problem definitions 
that will satisfy the four criteria above. 

Every problem you have analyzed need not necessarily be redefined. But 
generally speaking, it is advisable to redefine the problems you judge to be 
valid to take into account the additional information that has come to your 
attention as a result of your information collection plan. Especially if the 
new information collected includes information about one or more of the criteria 
for well-defined problem statements that was not initially available to you, 
you should be sure to rewrite the problem definition to include that information 

Problems that you judge to be valid only in part must always be redefined, 
to eliminate the invalid aspects of the original problem statement. For example 
information collected to analyze the validity of a problem involving poor read- 
ing ability of minority students may reveal Mexican-American students to be the 
only ethnic group of students whose performance in reading falls well below 
grade level. This problem would be judged to be valid only in part, because it 
is only valid for one particular subgroup (i.e., Mexican-American students) of 
the larger group allegedly affected according to the initial problem state nent 
(i.e., minority stud(nts). The problem should then be redefined to limit its 
reference to the group involved. Subsequent analysis of potential solutions to 
this problem can then focus on those solutions particularly relevant to Spanish- 
speaki g students. 
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Module Five Self-Test 



Complete this self-test to assess your canprehension of major concepts 
presented in Module Five. When you have completed the self-test, you 
may review the suggested responses beginning on page 201. 



1. Once informatiuii has been collected about the existing and desired 
states of a problem, how does one determine whether the problem is 
valid? 




2. Under what conditions must problems be redefined? (Check as many 
answers as apply. ) 



a. When additional informacion about a proolem becomes 
available. 



b. When a problem is judged to be valid only in part. 



c. When one or more of the criteria for a well-definea 
problem can be better met based on additional 
infDrmation received. 



d. When evidence is collected showing the problem to be 
invalid. 
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3a Listed below are some pos.ib'e conditions that miyht exiot after school 
decision makers have collected ir.fomdtion to rietennine the validity of 
a number of student outcome problems. Givef each condition, decide which 
of these four validity rdtinr|s would be most appropriate: 

V (valid) 

P (valid only in pan) 
I (invalid) 

? (validity impossible to deterrmne from the information available) 
Mark the letter of the appropriate rating before each condition. 



a. The discrepancy between the existing and desired 
states is found to be statistically significant but 
too small to be of practical significance. 

b. The information is indefinite, so that the existing 
and desired states cannot be precisely specified. 

c. The existing state is found to apply to only some of 
the student groups originally specified in the problem 
statement . 

d. The discrepancy between existing and desired state 
is found to be of practical significance. 

e. The information is found to be conflicLing, i.e., 
different items of information xonvey ar"ferent 
versions of the existing and/or desired states. 

f. The existing state of student learning is found to 
be higher than the level specified as the desired 
state. 

g. The problem as initially defined is found to oe too 
broad to correspond to the information collected, 

h. The discrepancy betv/een existing and desired states 
is found to be both statistically and practically 
significant. 
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Below are four problem statements and a brief summary of the information 
collected to establish the validity of each. Decide which of these 
validity ratings is most appropriate for each problem: 

V (valid) 

P (valid only in part) 
I (invalid) 

? (validity impossible to determine from the information available) 

Mark the letter of the appropriate rating before each problem statement, 
and briefly explain your reason{s) for rating each problem as you did. 

a. Problem : The classroom misbehavior of many elementary students 

prevents their classmates from efficiently completing their lessons; 
students should be well behaved in class so that teachers will not 
need to interru^-eUssroom learning activities to handle discipline 
problems. 

Information : Elementary teachers estimate the mean number of serious 
discipline problems they must deal with in their classrooms each month 
to be: grade 1, 1.4; grade 2, 1.5; grade 3, 2.1; grade 4, 1.8; 
grade 5, 4.8; and grade 6, 5.3. Teachers at all grade levels report 
they desire well -behaved classes, but only fifth- and sixth-grade 
teachers complained that "rudeness to teachers" and "lack of respect 
for classmates* right to undisturbed study time" were characteristic 
of a large number of students in their classes. 

Reason for Rating: ^ 



b. Problem : The creative abilities of elementary students are not 
being adequately developed; they should be allowed to participate 
in a variety of creative activities with their classmates. 

Information : Teachers estimate that elementary students at every 
grade level (K-6) spend 4-8 hours a week in art work, singing and 
instrumental music, folk and modern dancing, dramatic productions, 
poetry reading, and creative writing. A random sample of 20 elemen- 
tary students were interviewed by a curriculum coordinator; he 
found that 17 of the 20 students (8S percent) judged their schools' 
art and recreation programs very satisfactory in giving them an 
opportunity to express themselves creatively. 

Re^ason for Ratin g : ^ 



Problem : Students lack an adequate understanding of the human body 
andits biological processes; t' y should be aware of how their bodies 
function and how they can keep them in good physical condition. 

Information : Random samples of 3rd-. 6th-, 9th-, and 12th-grade 
students correctly answered 8%, 17%, 34%, and 49%, respectively, 
of the items on a 60-item test on understanding of human biology. 
Results of last year's needs survey showed that parents ranked 
"understanding of the relationship of diet, exercise, and rest 
to good health" and "understanding of the human body and its 
biological processes" 8th and 15th respectively, out of a list of 

48 possible instructional areas which the district should give 
greater emphasis. 

Reason for Rating : 



Problem : Black students in our district have a negative self-image; 
they should be helped to develop a sense of pride in their abilities 
and in their personal and ethnic characteristics. 

Information : District counselors say they have counselled a 
considerable number of black students whose self-confidence was 
quite low. Black parents interviewed claimed to be proud of 
the sense of racial and cultural identity their children possess. 

Reason for Rating : 



P 
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Suggiisfd Rtsponses 
for Module Five Self-Test 



Please do\not look at the Suggested Responses 
until you nave atte^)ted all the Items on the 
Self-Test. 
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1. Once Information has been collected about the existing and desired 
states of a problem, how does one determine whether the problem Is 
valid? 

g iy deteminingi whether a eignificmt diecrepanoy exiata between the 
exiating and deaired atatea. You might^ coriaider onlu whether the ^ 
diacrepancy ia of practical aignificanae^ or you might alao evaluate 

the atatiatical significance of the difference between exiating 

and deaired atatea. , 



2. Under what conditions must problems be redefined? (Check as many 
answers as apply.) 



a. Wheri additional information about a problem becomes 
available. 



_/ b. When a problem Is judged to be valid only In part. 



/ c. When one or more of the criteria for a well -defined 
problem can be better met, based on additional 
Information received. 

d. When evidence Is collected showing the problem to be 

Invalid. 

note: Problema need not be redefined every time additional information- is 
collected (item a)^ but only when the information more preciaely 
apeaifiea one or more of the criteria for a well'-de fined problem 
(item c)^ or auggeata that only part of the problem ia valid (item b). 
If a problem haa been ahown to be totally invalid^ it need not be 
redefine 1 (item d). 
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Listed l)elow are some possible conditions that mijht exist after school 
decision makers have collected Information to determine the validity of 
a number of student outcome ^problems. . Given each condition, decide which 
of these four validity ratings would be most appropriate: 

V (valid) . , _ . 

P (valid only' in part) > * * 

. I (Invalid) ^ . 

? (validity, impossible to determine from the information Available) 

Mark the letter of the appropriat^^rating before each condition. 



a. The discrepancy between the exlstij^ig and desired 
states fs found to 'be statistlcallyVigniflcan't but 
too small to bp of practical signiflcancr. ' . 



b. Thfe Information -is Indefinite, so that the existing 
and deslred^tates cannot be precisely specified. ^ 

c. The e;(1st1ng state is found to apply to only some of' 
the %tudent groups originally specified In the problem 
statement. 

d. The tf^prepancy bey^een existing and desired state 
Is fouM to be of practical significance. 

\ . ' ' , 

e. The Inforinatlon is found to be conflicting, i.e., 
different itemr of Information convey different 
versions of the existing and/er desired states. 

f . The existing state of student learning Is found to 
be higher than the level specified' as the desired 
state. 

g. Tjie/ problem. as initially defined Is found to be too 
broad' to corresp9nd to the Information collected. 

h. The discrepancy between existing and desired states 
Is fo(\nd to be %o%\\ statistically and practically 
significant. 



4^ 
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BelpM are four, problem statements and a brief summary of the information 
collected to establish the validity, of each. Decide which of ^hese 
validity ratings is most,approp^ate for each problem,: ♦ . 

' V (v/ilid) . * ' 

P (valid anly in part^ 

r (invalid) ^ . 

, . ? (validfty' impossible to determine from the iaformation available) 

Mark the letter of the appropriate rating before each problem statement, 
and b»*iefly explain^ur reason(s) for rating each problem as you did. 

a. Problem; The Classroom misbehavior of many elementary students prevents 
- their classmates from efficiently cofnpleting their lessons; students 

should be well behaved in class so that teachers will not need to in- 
terrupt classroom learning activities to handle tlisci pi ine problems. 

Information ; Elementary teachers estimate the m<ian number of serious 
discipline problems they must deal with in their^ classropms 'each montff • 
to b^: grade 1, 1.4; grade*'2, 1.5; g.rade 3, 2i1; grade 4, 1.8; 
^ grade 5, 4.8; and grade 6, 5.3. Teachers at all grade levels rei^ort 
they desire well-behaved classes, but only fifth- and sixth-grade ' 
teachers complained that "rudeness to teachers" and "lack of respect 
for classmates' right to undisturbed '«tii<<f time" were characteristic 
of a lar£|«/lluSa>er of students' in their classes. " . 

• Reason for ftating; This problem appears to be ytilid onlu in part, 

" because reeurrent classroom }nisbehavior appear^ 'to be a valid 

problem onj^y for fifth- and sixth-graders t not for students in 

all elementary grades. , * ^ ' 

b. Problem ; ^The creative abilities of el <«mentary* students are* not 
being adequately developed^ they should be allowed to participate 

V in a variety of creative activities with their cUssmfftes. 

Information : Teachers estitaate that elementary students. at every 
grade level (K-6) Spend 4-8 hours a week in art work, singing and - 
instrumental music, folk and modern dancing, dramatic productiqiis;, > 
poetry reading, and'creatlve writing. A random sample of .20 elemen- 
j ' tary student* were Interviewed by, a curriculum coordiWor; he 
^ found that 17 of the 20 students (85 percent) juH^ed tf.eir schools' 

art and recreation programs. very setisfactory in givinfl them an 
I ^ opportunity to express thetns^-es creatively p 

Re ason for Rat lnd- This problem appectufs^ to be invalid, because 

' eLementaxy students are presently^ participating in a v<THety 'of ^ ' 

oveative activities every weeks (xnd.a majoriti/ feel that thk 

aphoola are very aatia factory in the area of allowing them creattve 

eapreaaion* * ^ ^ ' , ^ 

!k 
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Problem : Students lack an ajlequate uhderstanding of the human body 
and its biological processes; they sjiould be aware of how their bodies 
function and how they can keep th]em*in good physical condition. 

Information : Random samples of 3rd-, 6th-, nh-, and 12th-grade 
students correctly answered 8%, 17«, 34*, and 49* , respectively, 
of the items on a 60-item test on understanding of human biology. 
Results of las-t year's needs survey showed that parents rankW 
"understanding of the relationstiip^f diet, exercise,, and rest 
to good health" and "understanding of the.human body and its 
biological processes" 8th and 15th respectively, out of a list of 
48 possible' instructional areas whiqh the district should give 
greater emphasis. 

Reason for 'Rating : thic problem appeax% to he vaHd, beaauae test 
resulta iruHaate that studeitta ' undevstcmding of humm biology .8 

r 

very lo6 at all grade levels ^ and parents rank understanding of, ^ , 
"t^ relationeJiip of diet, exercise^ and rest to good health^' and 
of^ "the Jnfian body and its biological processes" among the top 
third of instructional areas" which should receive greater emphasis. 

r 

Problem : ' Black students .in our district have a negative self-image; 
^ey should be helped to develop a sense of pride in their abilities 
^and in their personal and etjinic characteristics. ' 

Information ; District counselors say the/ have counseled a 
considerable number of Black studertts whose self-confidence was 
quite low. Black parents interviewed claimed to btproud of 
the sense of racial and cultural identity their cJifidren possess. 

• 

Reason -for Rating : The vaWi-'y < \thi^ problem appears to he 

impossible to de k- 'ntine f Vonr th3 i Kf '^rmt i^/n_eiveh^ because the 

' informatiOf: ^^rovi^Ud couneel^vs seems to ^or.fticv with that 

provide<^ by p^^^ts, and there is no definite indication af the 

proportion of Black Btudente that is being referred to by either 

« 

'i ■ \ - K / 

" ' -I 
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MCUSD NEWS 



IPT SAYS SOME ALLEGED PROBLEW^S 

• J ^ ^ 

MAY NOT BE VA. LID IN MCUSD SCHOOLS 



'Feb. MCUSD's Instructional ?U 

nlng Team has reported that -the In- 
formation needed to complete fhelr 
analys^ls of problems la tha district 
has now been- collected and analyzed. 
They are now reviewing -^that Infor- 
mation, along with Information col- 
lected earlier In the year, to begin 
to draw conclusions' about what are 
MCUSD *s most pressj^ng problems. 

"Our Immediate task Is to summarise 
all .the Information that*^ been I 
collected about each problem," ei^ 
plained the spokesman for the IPT* 
"This is important for two reasons: 
First, organizing all the pertinent- 
information* according to the fac- 
tors that determine validity and 
seriousness of problems will en- 
able us to make those judgments 
more rationally. Second, dis- 
tilling' the most Important aspects 
of the Information wllLjallow us 
to inform District Btaff£ and com- 
'munity ^i^mbers of the l5asls" for . 
our Judgments." -i^^ 



"Qefore we assign priorities to the 
problems, we may have to eliminate 
some that apparently are not really 
valid in MCUSD. We will also need 
to redefine some of our original 
problem statement^ now that we have 
more complete information*" - 

The IPT feels their experience this 
year has demonstrated that analyzing 
problems mu^ be an on-golngi activity 
of the school*. Since they began 
their Inve^^^J^atlon in September, 
several additional ]h:oblems requiring 
carefxil study have been brought to 
their ' attention Bilingual Instruc- 
tion, Instrumental Music, and Play- 
ground Activity. Information collect- 
ed and Summarized about these problems 
by a consultant has now been t,umed 
o^er no the IPT so that ttiey craa In- 
♦clu 'ft tbc8€^ problems* wb3n making 
thilr Judgments of the validity and 
-j;^iaLive &erlousne5;s of problems 
facing MCUSD. 



1 # 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST TEAM ACTIVITY 

/ ♦ 
% 

• Sumrnarizing Additional rnformation 
$ 

.Your Instructi nal Planning Team will now review and summarize the 
information collected .according to the infownation plans^you developed 

during Module* Four. .Proceed as follows: ^ ^ 

1. Remove and separate the cards that follow this page. Each 
card corresponds Xfi one of the .information choices you could' 
have included in your information plans. The green cards 

* refer to the problem of Achievement in. Basic Skills;^ .the 
salmon cards refer to Career Information and Guidance; and 

• • the beige caT^s refer to Dropping Out of School. 

/ - 2. . Chec^ -the numberS^f the information choices you selected 
for each problem on your team copy of WorKsh^^et 5 
(Deve.l oping Information Collection Plans). Fincl the cards 
with the sai^e numbers as .the information choices you 
selected. DOJtOT USE THE CARDS THAT WERE NOT INCLUDED IN 
YOUR INFORMATION PLANS, > . . . 

3, Retrieve the information summaries. for the Achievement in 
Basic Skills, Career Information ^and Guidance, and Dropping 
* Out of S^riDol ^rbblems--ei ther your team copies of^Wo^ksheet 3 
(Summarizing Available informatiorvl^t^ the developer-written 
Information summaries on pdg^s' 12-3-124 and 

; 4. Identify the items of inf-sroiation in each set of cards that 
pertain to %ach of the six criteria pf seriousness listed* on 
Workshee*:*3. Remember that the information. you qollfected 
will probably vary in term? of its applicability, objectivity, 
and/or reliability. 

5. Have one member of your team summarise the new information 
you have identified on Worksheet 3. 'Either add theinew^ 
information below the earlier summaries or, if you need 
more space, use extra copies of Worksheet 3 that were not 
used .during Module Three. ' ^ 

>■ ■ 

WHEN YOU HAVE TINISHED SUMMARIZING THE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL THREE PROBLEMS 
. (ORJ IF YOU PREFER, AS YOU COMPLETE EACH INFORMATION SUMMARY), COMPARE YOUR' 
^TEAM'S INFORMATION SUMMARIE^ WITH^HE SUGGESTED RESPONSES ON PAGES 211-216. 

(Since it could not be pr:edicted which information'choices each team would 
select, the Suggested Responses summarize aVI^ the information car^Ss. 
Remember that yaur team's summaries are based on only a- selected Si^umber of 
the information cards and therefore will not be as comprehensive as the 
Suggested Responses. The number{s) of^ the card{s) from which each summary 
statement was derived is indicated in parentheses.) ' 
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' National Importance Attached to Basic .skills Achievement > ' 

. The following are selected quotes from 'an article by the'U. 'S. Co-nnis- 
s.ioner of Education, conperning "The Right to Read." 

1. "What are the basic skills which you must have before leaving school 
^ nn ord^r to participate fully In. our ecdnomy? I believe almost all 

0* us would agree' that the ability to read heads our list of 'musts.' 

2, "We should Immediately set for ourselves the goal of assuring thSit by 
• the end of this decade no one shall be leavlqg our school^ without 

the skill and the desire necessary to read to the full limits of his 
capability." 1 ^ ^ \ 
- 3. -"Our schools* failure to teach young people to read represents a 

barrier to success that for too many young adults produces the misery 
of Si' llfe'marked by poverty, unemployment, alienation, and, InSnany 
cases, crime: • • . 

--One out. of every fodr students has s^ignlflcant reading deftclemiles 
^ —In Ijarge city school systems up toTfalf of 1;he s4:udents read 
below expectations. ^ 
—There are more than three million Illiterates In our adult 
population. r| 
' —Half of the unemployed youth, ages 16^21*, are functionally 

Illiterate. , • . • 

, —Three-quarters of the juvenile offenders In major cities are two , 
or* mUre years retarded In reading, ' 
--In a recent U.S.^ Armed Forces program 60.2 percent of the young 
men fell below grade seven in reading and academic ability.", 



, . . . ^ *BS-2. 

Economic Problems Associated wltl^MCUSD's 
1 ow- Achieving Minority^ Students * 

» A member of the MCUSD Instructional Planning-Team attended several 
meetings of the Coirmittse of Concerned Businessmen ofTMid City. He called 
to the attention of his colleagues the foil owl n3 points: w 

^; 1. "Accordingi to the businessmen I spake to; approximately 655f 

of those who don't pass qualifying examinations fqr jobs in • / 
^ Mid City, or wh% are hired on a trial/basis because their ' 
^ eritry-level skills are below acceptable levels, are Black 
and Mexican-American young men who graduated from Mid City 
high schools 'in the last 1-3 years. , . • ^ 

2.^ "Many of these young raenl ^4aim the businessmen, cannot read, ^ 
write, spelU or perform Ana thematical computations above an — 



eighth grade level 



3. "Mid City's Industrial and' c!ommei«:1al firms are distressed at 
the prospect of having 'to spend mWy now allocated for expan- 
sion purposes- on re-educating employees in areas that should 
have been covered by ihe MCUSD." ^' 
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Caynjttee^Recowroendatlons Re Equal Educational 

Opportunity for Low-Achieving, Low-Income Students 

TO: ' MCUSD Central Wflce Staff • 
FROH: Citizens' ConWittee on Equality of Educational Opportunity 
SUBJECT: Preltmlnary Report ' "n 

The Citizens' Committee on the Equality of Educational Opportunity recoimiends 
that MCUSD strive: 



.1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 



To educate children of low-income backgrounds without "middle-clas^izing" 
them. , ^ 

r 

To st^Jmulate teachers to expect more and work for more from these 
youngsters. This will prevent patronization and double-track systems 
where the mij^rity child never* arri^^pfcn the main track, : 



To develop, techniques, possibly including special audio-visual 
materials, language labs, and teaching machines, appropriate for the 
cognitive styles of minority children. 

To train^the teacher to use techniques such as role playing and visual 
aids to elicit the special cognitive stylts and creative potential of 
mincfrity children. 



Number and Ethnic Background of MCUSD Students 
~ . Receiving Failing Srades ^ 
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568. MCUSD teachers were surveyed to determine the proportion of students 
from variou's ethnic groups who were failed by MCUSD teachers during the 
past school year. 535 returned forms were analyzed: 



Gcade 



Total Number 
of Students 
. Tailed 



Caucasians 



Blacks 



Mexl can- 
Americans 



Orientals 



1 

2 

• 3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
• 11 
12 




No. 
21 
17 
16 
25 
29 
69 
270 
260 
227 
136 
113 
166 



% 

29% 
24% 
21% 
27% 
36% 

*39% 
40% 
40% 

'32% 
T9% 

m 

25% 



No. 
36 
35 
50 
48 
40 
79 
273 
299 
346 
412 
436 
355 



X 

48% 
49% 
60% 
52% 
50% 
45% 
40% 
46% 
48% 
56% 
62% 
53% 
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No. 

' 16 
18 
IS 
17 
10* 
26 

125 
85 

136 

176 

142 

140 



% 

2^% 
■25% 
18.% 
•19% 
13% 
15% 
18% 
13% 
19% 
24% 
20% 
21% 



All Grades 



4735 



No. * 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 - 
12 

8 

9 
11 
13 

8 



% 

1% 
2% 
1% 
2%- 
1% 
1% 
2% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
2% 
1% 



1351 



29% ■ 2409 51% 



906 19% 



69 1% 



J: 
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Number of students who were retained in same grade at end of year. 
Number of students failed increases in 6tti grade because sixth-graders 
atten4ingMCUSD.'s Middle School arg assigned separate grades for 
each stltjj^t. ^- 

Number of failing grades assigned to students in required subjects 

' ITS ' 
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Causes of Low Academic Achievement of Low-Income Students 

Two trained interviewers were hired by the District to visit the local State 
University campus and ta.lk with severafl faculty members in the School of Education 
about low-achieving; low-income students. They sent a memorandum to the Instruc- 
tional Planning Team, stressing these points made by the interviewees: -^3 

1. The schools must begin to recognize the positive features of the' cognitive style, 
the mental style or way of thinking,, characteristic of children from low 
socio-economic grouns. / ' , ' 

2. The whole style of learning of these children is not set to respond to oral or 
written stimuli. They respond much more readily to visual, kinesthetic signals. 

We should remodel the' schools to suit the styles and meet the needs of these * ^ 
children. But no 'matter how- much we .change the, school to suit their needs, we 
nevertheless have to change the children in certain ways, namely, reading, 
formal language, test taking^ and general "know-how." 

3. Despite language or verbal deficits supposedly characteristicof low-income • 
children, these children are quite verbal in out-of-school situations, Vor ex- 

^ ample, in conversation with their peers. The quality of language employed has 

its limitations, however, 'and hereih lies the deficit. The dvfference^is between - 
the formal language in a written book and the informal, everyday 'language. There v 
is-nb question that there is a deficit in formal language. -But too many people ^ 
have fome to believe that this formal deficit in language means , that people from 
lower socio-economic groups a^r^^aracteristically nonverbal. On the other hand, 
if the schoX)ls are aware»of/(the positive verbal ability of these pupils, teachers 
^mightlook for different techniques to bring out their verbal facility. 



• 
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Incidence of Placement Qf Low-Achieving Students in Classes 
for Educationally Handicapped or Educable Mentally Retarded 

>John Goodman, spokesman for the Special Education teachers, stated that: 

1. Out of 285 students enrolled in Educationally Handicapped classes, 133 
(4Z%). were Black and 67 (23%) were Mexican-American; .out of 96 students 
enrolled in Edacable Mentally Retarded classe's, 48 (50%) •were Black and 
26 (27%) were Mexican-American; 



: of zl2 students from these ^two groups are neither educationaclly 
licapped nor retarded, but are so-called "^ow-achievers" who have 



Most of 
handi 

not responded positively to the instructional program; v. 
J . 
Two^tO'four times as much' money per pupil is spent on students in EH or ^ 
EMR classed compared to the amount spent on si|yaents in regular schools. ^ 
Students presently in EH or EMR classes who don't actually belong there 
should be transferred back, to their original schools. The funcls sup- ^ 
porting them in EH-^MR classes should b€ re-allocated to the regular ^ 
schools for basic education in fundamental English and mathematics 
skills. ^ ^ 



4. In this way thejarge number of Black and MexiCan-Am».-ric^n students, not 
[ only in EH-EMR classes, " ^ '"^ 



^ ww — ^ — . . ^ w y . . ^ w 

. but throughout tHe District, who year by year fall 
behind their classmates in basic^kilVs achievement, would b.egin to re- n**^ 

id diu:j 

P(/0 



O ceive the orgent and properly directed at^t«ntion they need 

ERIC \ • . ^ ^ 



Evaluation oHI^D's Insfructional Program as it Relates 
to^Blacks and Mexican-Americans 
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An'Edi*cation Professor at the local State College campus was briefed by ' ^ 
Superintendent Redford about conditi^)ns in the District prior tb beginning his 
own investigation. At an IPT meeting, he .made the following remarks: 

"I was struck by a recent advertisement in the New York Times book review 
^^ction depicting .a young Black boy reading a book on 'Dick. and Jane .at the Fanrt;' ' 
The caption, in large bold print, was: 

*5ee the nice book. . ^ 

• *See the big boy read the nice. book. 

*See the big boy lose interest in school." 

"Unfortunately, many Black and Mexican-American students going to school 
Mid City experience' their education precisely this way. It doesn't take long fOK^a 

Plack child who lives in Mid City to become bored with the rural ad¥^ntures of Die 

and Jane. And the result of such boredom often is the destruction and termination 
of* the child's school ing.V ^ ^ 

"Reading mus'' ^ made relevant to the life styles of the many stgdents for whom 
social and economic deprivation has led ta-€4u€atfeit al r e ta r dation. — tn-#W-City.^^ — ^ 
as in other urban areas across the courvtry, a disproportionate number of students 
frofri the Black and Mexican^American comwunities simply cannot read, write, and 
perform mathematica^operations at anything bey^d the most elementary levels." 

"Although I wi)uld like to, I cannot promise yoM any masfcive new infusion .of 
Federal funds. MCuSD had better take a hard look at how j^t is losing the funds- al- 
ready on hand and do some serious reordering of priorities. It' is imperative that 
existing dollars go first to those studervt^ whose needs are foremost." 
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Absenteeism and Tardiness Rates for Low-Achieving 

~' ' ^ - Minority Students^ ' ^ , . . ' 

To determine if low achievement of large numbers of culturally different students was 
associated with attenrtamce problems, you phoned the curriculum coordinators and asked 
them to determine the average number of absences and tardinesses during th^^st 
school year for Black and Mexican-American Students whese grade point av^ges are in 
the lowest quartile^for their class, and then to compare these averages with school- 
wide averages. The coordinators phoned i>i these findings after a few days ft ^ 

Unexcused Absences and Tardinesses ,of low-Achieving Students 
From Culturally Different Groups during Last School Year 



School -Wide Average 



High SGhool 



Unexcused Absentes: 
Hamilton 
Clark- 
Garfield 

Unexcused Tardinesses: 
Hamilton / ^ 

' Olark 
Garfield 

Elementary* 

Unexcused Absences : ' 

Unexcused Ta.rdinesses : 



11.4 
13.7 
9.8 

30.8 
42.0 
28,6 

10.1 
^'9.4 



*Average^for all 18 elementary schools in MCUSD 



Average for Culturally 
Di f f erent , Student's . i n 
Lowest Quartile of Class 

" > 19.5 
• 26.5 
)8.6 

54.2 
102.7 
66.6 

13.7 
36.5 
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Importance of Basic Academic Skills to Parents of Minoritj ^ Students 

Approximately, J500 respondents returned questionnaires indicating foV 52 state- 
rr.ents of 'potential student outcomes : "Whether the emphasis given to each outcome f 
by the school (?) their child'(children) attended should be MORE, the SAME, or LESS,, 
by marking an X in the appropriate column following each- statement 

Six statements in the questionnaire concerned possession of basic academic 
skills. In all six cases, a gi eater percentage of parents of both Black and 
Mexican-Am'erican pupils felt that there should be MORE SCHOOL EMPHASIS on the 
development of these basic skills than did either Caucasian or Oriental parents. 

In the^s^nk ordering of Black parents' responses, ability toNcMd was ranked 1, 
ability to write, 2; ability to speak correctly, 4; ability to listen, Jl; and 
performanpe of mathematical computations and application of number skills, 8 and* 
13 respectively. 

Parents of Mexican-American st^ents ranked ability to speak correctly as 1; 
ability to read, 2\ ability to writer 3; ability to listen 9; ?nd performance, of 
mathematical computations and application of number skills, 6 and 19 respectively. 
— r ' . ' 

The three mast basic communication skills, that is, the abilities of reading, 
writing, and speaking, wlyre considered by parents of both Black and Mexican- 
American Sftud^rits to be among the four top priority emphases for the schools. 
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% Achievement Levels of MCUSD Students from Various Ethnic Groups ^ 
in Reading, Language Arts, and Mathematics 

TO: I All Central Office Staff • 
FROM:' * Districtr Research Office 

SUBJECT:- Achievement levels of elementary and secondary students in Mjd City 

from various ethni c groups in the basic skill areas (reading, language 
arts, and mathemafic^T ^ 

The followingM's a summary of the most recently administered standardized achievement 
tests gfyen District-wide to students in grades 3, 6,>i and 12: ^ 
In Verbal Ability and Reading Comprehension, Black and Mexicarf-American students are 
achieving below grade*leve*l at the earliest test" administration, and* this jiisparit)i 
in achievement increases Substantially with eafch increas^ in grade. Black students^" 
are six. months and eight months below grade level, ih Verbal Ability and Reading^ * 
Comprehension respecf* vely, upon entering grade 3. This gap increases to 14 mfentTls 
and 19 rnonths at grade 6, 20 months and 23 months at grade 9, and 32 months and / 
2*3 months at grade 12. For Mexican-American students, the gap in achievement gr^ws 
from two month?, and five months at grade 3, to 14 months and 21 months at grade 6, 
15 months and 13 months at grade 9, and 26 months and 20 months at grade 12, 
On the other hand, white and Oriental students are achieving at or aboye level 
i in almost every instance. If circumstances don't change these gaps will sprearh 
^ven wider, btudents^from all ethnic groups perform at grade level in mathema- 
tics until grade 9. Between grades 9-12, Blagk and Mexican-American students 
make only a one-year gain in achievement , whereas white and Oriental students 
are making full th^ee-year gain$. Pupil personnel records show that Black and 
Mexican-American students elect-to take far fewer math courses in >iigh school 
than white and Oriehtal students. 
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Needed Changes in Sc hool Guidance Programs » 

. \ • ^ 

A survey of a national sample of vocationd> education teachers and school 
ccHinselors was conduQted by the Center for. Occupational Education, Lehigh 
University, concerning needed qhanges in school guidance progratns. The survey 
suggested a variety of available tools and te nlques that should be considered ^ 
when devising nev||gyidanc.e programs, -e.g. : ' • 

A guidance role for teachers ^ Ihe teacher's- contribution to the- guidance pro- 
gram often is overlooked inadvertently. The survey identifie*!^ areas in which 
teachers could be of assistance and expressed willingness to contribute. Using* 
teachers effectively as part of the program necessitjites not only programming 
specific goals and functions for the .teacher, but also being mindful of the . 
teacher's total academic load. - 

The counselor's role ija^developing the school (;:urriculu m> Due 'to the counselor',s 
strategi(^ position within the school, he stiould be able to provide valuable 
feedback ^r evaluating the effectiveness of educational programs. His knowl- 
edge of college "Sfdmiss Ton r:equirements , occupational .r§qu i remain ts , and of reports 
from students, parents, and teachers should provide a tielpful inpu^" in reshaping 
curriculum. . . . ' ^ . 

* Counselor/ ytraining . Counselor training programs srhould 'consider including 
internshi.p' options appropriate* for such different guidance' settings as vocational 

"education, junior high schools, industry, and elementary schools. Each counselor 
could elect those internship options v/hich are most appropriate for his pro- 
fessrional gpals. ^ ' ' . • . . . 



) Studentfs" Knowledge of Career Options and Training Requirements 

. ^ r ■ ^ ■ ' .■ < 

At the request of the Instructional Planning Team, a guidance counselor 
from Clark H>gh School <lf MCUSD interviev^ed the parents .of IC Clark students 
to determine wh\ather, in their opinion, their children were well Informed 
about ciareer options and tra;ining needed to pursue various careers. - The 
counselor reported that, of twelve pvents interviewed, ten faU their childrerl 
were quite well informed on these matters ,*and two reported that their children 
were adequately informed. When asked for information concerning the ch^rac- 
teristic% of the parents and students sampled in the.interviews , the counselor 
reported that the sty^nts were all taking 'part in a special study concerning 
,the needs of gVfted students, j . . . • * 
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I Boftrd of Education's Posftlon on Irtpyoving 
The Vocational Education Program - 

Several members of the Instructional Planning Team Reviewed. recent 
Press statements and minutes School Board meetings to assess, the . 
extent to^wh^ich the MCUSD Board viewed a better program of career 
•information and guidance as a^high-priority^Concem/ Alth%jgh/the 
need for improvements in the vocational education' program' had been * 
discussed .in. both minutes jind Press- Announcements, this referred 
primarily to job train^ing ratfter than the -nform^tlon fuoctioh. 
No ptrticular target dates fbr-taking action en the problem were 
specified. 



> - * ^ ' ; ' CI-4 

Sources of Job Information for Secondary Students 



According to a series of inquiries done by members of the Instructional * 
Planning Team, none' of the seconda)^y schools in^Mid^pity employs a * • 
counselojr whose sole responsibility is di^tributing'to stittfents information, 
aboyt prospecTlver career^ or occupational* ti^endS. Nor Is any one specif- 
ically hired to coynsel students aboot^what recjuir'ements are necessary to 
qualify for neeifled,. desirable jobs, nor. to offer^guidanoe in pursuing postr 
|^igh-.schi>ol training opportunities. All these functions are theoretically 
nandled by the District's Business and , Vocational Education^ teache^^s; and - 
by couns^ors at eacK school / ' " . 



. Ratios of MCUSD's Guidance Personnel to Students . 
in Comparison with Comparable School Districts in the State 



• The District files wer'e examined for current^high school enrollment 
and '^guidance staff figures. From these figures, the ratios of fluidance 
.personnel to students' were computed for comparison to state averages. 

a , * ' 

Total MCUSD secondary school enrollment: 5,500 
Number of secondary school counselors: 21 • 

Counselor-student ratio = 5,500 = 1:260 - 

21 

# 

Number of secondary guidance clerks: 7 ^ 

Clerk-student ratio = 5,500 = 1 :786 

^ . . 7 . 



A member of the IPT drove co tfTe capital to visit , e State Department 
library. After several hours of s-earching he found a thfee-year old St 
Department report indicating the average counselor-student , ratio for loo 
secondary school districts throughout the state to be 1:325; the rfecommended 
ratio was 1:250. The data were nOt broken down by county or by the social, 
economic, ethnic or geographical characteristics of different school 
districts. 

V 
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Cofmittee Recommendations Regarding Improved Career 
Guidance for MCUSD's Secondary Students 

A conmittee of parents, employers, community Ijeaders, arid school staff 
was appointed to study the problem of prpviding better career guidance 
-for MCUSD secondary students. After a series o^ meetings they produced 
the following, policy statement: 

« 

1. No longer can the emphasis be on matching the best man with an 

^ existing job; it must be placed on providing a suitable job for 
each" fnan or equipping the man to fill a suitable job. 

2. Less emphasis must be placed on manpower as an economic resource 
and more on employment as a source of income and status for workers 
and their families. 

3. Ca/eer^consciouJnets must be integrated^throuqhout the schools in 
^id^t to enlarge the number of options fo>-vii4|vidual pupil s--both 
in terms of occupations and higher education. ^ 

4. The study of the world of work, is a valid part of education £or^A]l 
* children--it^ documents for youth the necessity of education, both ^ 

academic and vocational. ^ • * 
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F>nancia1 Costs Associated With Failirvg to Proy^idfe 
\ Adequate Career Information and Guidance^ to Students 

( A. • 
The Instructional Planning Team a$ked a business consultant to estimate 
the potentiar financial co^ts associated with failing to provide adequate 
career informati»B and guidance^- to students who do not plan tp/continue . 
their education beyond nigh ichotol. He estimated" that 5xudents' lack 
of vocational direction costs them loss of income that ;nay not be regained, 
for as many as 15 years, if ever. Typically, students, fresh put of high 
-school flit frdm one job .'to another before finding work that is suited - 
%o their interests and abilities and/or forego earnings while making up 
^di^cational a/id training requirements that could have' been brought to 
their attention and completed during^hig|i school. 



Satisfaction with MCUSD's uoals for Vocational Education 

Structur^(l interviews were conducted with MCUSD teachers (n=5), ^administrators 
(n=3), parents (n=6), special servic€^ personi j1 (n=3), and 12th grade (n=8), 
and 9th grade (n=7) students concerning their satisfaction with the job the 
schools are daing conerning learning goals for vocational , education (total 
safnpTe=32). , ' ^ 

Vwen/v-three respondents felt there is greatir need for students to 
(1)/ Find pleasure in doing work> The magnitude of the "need" in- 
cre^sed with higher grade levels. Teachers, parents, and 12th 
graders felt this need more than special service personnel, and 9th 
graders. (2) Being able to .Identify skills needed for a job 
followed a similar pattern" to that of learning goal #1 in all 
respects. (3) Producing a product .with a simble tool was felt as a 
nded by ;a bare majority of the respondents (seventeen) , whereas 
thirteen were satisfied with the extent of this activity and two 
people felt it is being overemphasized. On the whole, this learning 
goal appeared t6 be the least important of all Vocational Education 
learning goals used in this study. Nineteen respondents desijprfd more 
emphasis on (4) Awareness of good workmanship , (5) EvaluatitTg-work • 
ha<;fiH >nn <;»anrtarH^ of a trade or profession , and (g) Being willing to 
form Judgmehts about one's own wor4( . A substantial increase in the 
strength of .each need from grade to grade was noted. 
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Present EmploymeM: ''statUs of Non-Col leqe-Bound Former Students /^ 
* • 

The Bay County Education Office conducted^a questionnaire survey oiP non- 
college-bound former students who left high s.choo,ls in the County at the 
jClbse of the last academic year. Of the 150 respondents, 110 were 
graQuates and 40 were dropouts. Of those respondents -who stated that they 
had. sought employment (a large majority) , ^42% of t;^e males an02% of the 
females reported they were not presently employed. Reasons for job dif- , 
.ficulty centered on "inadequate job pre|)aration, ' "feelings 6f being t * 
'unclear about what kind of employment wuld fnterest them," "uncertainty 
about the -best procedures for job hunting," and "getting along with fellow 
employees' and supervisors." Respondents suggested that vocational programs 
should provide: 

— Mbre help in deciding what kinds of occupations would be 
appropriate for indiviauals' interest and abTHti€S. ^ 

--More help in planning career goals before reaching the . 
last year of high school. ^ 

—More emphasH^^on skills that help students to commifnicate 
effectively with employers and potential business customers'. 
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Availability and Utilization of Guidance Services 



MCUSD's Director of Research submitt^jj a guidance checklist to a ra^ndom 
sample of 150 11th and 12th grade, students asking them to" indicate the 
guidance services which they have used., and the services needed but not 
Afwvailable. His summary -of results appears below: 



Services 



Aid in course selection 

Aid' in choosing an occupation 

VoMtional test administration 

and iflterpretation 
Parent conferences 
Evaluation of school progress 
Job placement r 
Learning about the world of work 





Not avai.lable 


Have Used 


but n^ded ) 


89% 


6% 


52% 


9% 


35% 


13% 


74% 


17% 


79% 


13% 


11% 


66% ' 


54% 


14% 
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Importance of Dropout Prevent:1on 



DO- 



The President. of the American Association for Curriculum Development 
said in a recent article^*. . ^ the central pr1)blem for public education 
is developing an .ilnaginScwe and far-,reaching curriculum with bold new 
concepts in teaching andKfith new techf^iques for the prevention oK 
dropouts, who constitute as rauch,^ 10-12 percent of the student enroll- J 
ffwmt of some of our nation's high schools. Such an instructional program^ 
promises the highest potential for modifying'jthe reactions of those * 
students who/ind school an unrelated life experience in terms of the 
meaning which th^4(^Vest in school." 



/ 



/ 
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Dropout Problem Among Black Youth 



I 



The following statement was made in a speech by an official of the l[I.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare at a state conference of 
guidance counselors: , 



"The dropout prob"^em is particularly swere among Black youngsters! who 
comprise a large percentage of today *^itfnemployed youths. Black youths, 
even high school gradqates, experience(great€ * frustration in job find- 
ing than. do their white contemporaries/. In 1^62, for example, abcjfut one 
out of every four Black youngsters in the labor force was out of , work, 
compared with about one out of every ifeight white youngsters; Sinpe 1955, 
the jobless rate among Black youngsters, according to official reports, 
has risen faster than among white boys and girls— up about 60 perfcent 
among Blacks compared with 30 percent among whites." / 
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Econoff lic Consequences off D'^opout Problem • . ' 

" Even though .numerically the dropout situation inVMid Cit> |s not as serious 
as it is in other coiTinuni tiqs , when a youngster elects to quit khool 'before 
formal completion in order t^ eann a ^'ving, he is^.in ef^eqt removing himself 
from a potentlaV 1 ifetime income Vfici-ally esti'mated at $155,000 for the high . 
school graduate. A ]6- or ly-year'^old simply may not comprehend the enormity of 
such a decision, or may not possess the tnaturity of judgmeiTt to understand fully 
his own life situation, enabling him .to arrive at such^a decision intelligently. - 
§uch a youngster needs intensive guidance and counselling. <^ ' , ^ 

We live, ill a fast-tern^, ever-changing, demanding society characterized by 
a high sLfccess- value orientation. With this- ir^irvind, educators musj: not simply 
ywrjls^off as failures, the youag. oeople who follow sudden whims to "^o it alone" 
in a job market, which --unknown to them, is rapidly <:losWg' 'its doop^ to indi- 
viduals I'ike^ themselves.' Such youngsters need ajdult atterttion, ande/standing, 
sympathy and expert guidance to help them appreciate fully the seriotis consequences 
of their "decision" which, ia all probability, guarantees them permanent retirement 
from work, beforb they even begin. 

. ,Even a cursory review of the statistics bears ^this cut: The un,eniployment^ 
rate among dropouts is double that of the general population; they are out of 
work for longer periods; dropouts are identified as that hard core of uneducated 
young people who perform the most menial and routine work tasks. 

|r of Commerce) 



(From position paper., )Educati on Co^ittee of Mid City Cliamt^r 
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Relative Earning Potentials of High School Graduates and Dyopouts 
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MCUSD's secondary curriculum coordinator tried *to find some hard data on the 
relative earning potentials of high school graduates and dropouts. He sent you 
the attached table from the U.S. Department of Labor: 

Major occupation group'of ^high scho ol graduates not enrolled in college and of dropouts 
(Percentage distribution of persons 16 to years of age, by sex) ' 



MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP AND SEX 



Males:' Number (in thousands) J 
Percent 

Professionals, techj^ical workers, 

proprietors, and managers 
Clerical and^sales workers 
Craftsmen and forenen 
Operatives and service workers 
Laborers ^ 
Females: Number (if> thoi^sands ) 
Percent 

Professionals, technical workers, 

proprietors, aiui r..an.)(jers 
Clerical and sales workers 
Craftsmen and foreniGn 
Operatives and service '"Drivers 
Laborers 



GRADUATES 
^by year of 
graauation) 
1964 1955 J^66^ 



352 
100.0 

12.8 
15.4 
1U7 
43.6 
J8.5 

ino.o 

69.2 



i24 
100.0 

8.6 
15.8 
12.1 
39.7 

490" 
100.0 

5.1 
66.', 
A 

1:2 



397 
100.0 

4.8 
16.6 
10.8 
41 .2 



DROPOUTS 
(by year last 
attended school) 
1964 1965 1^66 



316 
100.0 

4.2 
5.7 
19.1 

48.2 



- 26.6 I 23.0 
'449 
100.0 



27? 
100. C 

3.7 
5.9 
9.6 
48.6 
32^4 



257 
000.0 

■ d 

49.. 8 
33.8 



171 136 117 

'100.0 100.0 100.0 

. 4.4 i ?% - 1.7 

64.0 i 15.8 16."2 ••23.5 
.4 I ] J 

29^4 74!l 80.2 70.5 

1.8 I 6.6 3.7 4.2 
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Priority of Dropout ProbTem Relative to 
Other Pressing 'Proble ms in MCUSD 
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When asked to rank five stated problems in the order in which they were^ 
felt to be "urgent, pressing problems in t\}e MCUSD <teserving immediate 
consideration and action," an overwhelming majority of the 2b3 West Side 
Coalition members surv^ed rariked^the problem "Dropouts in the Community", 
fifth. "The^ther problems were"^, in order of assigned ^priority: 



1. Minority group treatment in Mid City, ' J 

2. Job training for non-college-bound studel^s, \ / 
"3), Community involvement in the schools, andi^ - ^ 
4. Drug abuse. ^ 



\ 
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Crit ical Evaluatioil >c^f Consultants' Report on "Dropouts- in Mid City '^ 

^pon analyzing the stiidy on "Dropouts in Mid City" submUted recently ^ 
to the Superintendent b/'a non-staff consultant, the Department of ^ . 

ResearcH concluded that it is misleading in several ways: 

1. The report speaks of a 30% rise in "the dropout rate." This 
^ * statement was based on an increase in dropouts from 85 to 109 

over a two-year period. This use of statistical data does not 
constitute a proper application of the term "rat^" since there 
are no baseline figures to compare the giv^n numbers with. 

2. While the number of dropouts has increased, so has the total stu- 
dent enrollment. The dropout rate, as a percentage of the total 
studeat popula'tion, has remained approximately the same because 
the District hejs grown, and will continue to grow. ♦The 109 students 
who dropped out during the past school year represent just about 2% 
of MCU^D*s total high school enrollment of 5500. 

3. Of course the ideal state is to have no dropouts at all, and it is 
deplorable that the number of dropouts has increased as the enroll - 

\ ' ment has. A serious problem Wuld arise if the number of dropouts 

increased in disproportionate numbers when compared to the increase 
in enrollments. -This is not the case now. 

i 

* ^ '4. Neighboring districts of comparable-size and composition have a 

considerably higher numtWr of dropouts and a higher dropout rate. 



Identification and Prevention of PotenUfil Dropouts . 

Potential high school dropouts can be spotted as eirrly as the ftfithlarade, 
according to a newly released study by a group of testing researchers* 
The* study, conducted in nearby Norton County, found that a pupiVs age may 
be the "best single predictor" of whether Tie will fail to graduate from'high 
school. • The potential dropout is generally about? a year olderythan his fifth 
grade classmates, does not participate in extracurricular activities, is in 
trouble ac^uiemically , and is, scoring sign1f*icantly lower thao his classmates 
Oil acadaralc .achievement tests. . ' , • 

'The researchers found that vocational guidance may be successful in combatting 
the student dropout problem. They reported that potential dropouts who were 
exposed to vocational counselling and occupational' information group study 
classes for a year showed less dropping out and«fewer transfers than matched 
controls not exposed to the program. ^ 
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Committee Recommendations Regarding Urgency of the Dropout 
Problem, and Use of Funds Available for l^etraining Dropouts 



The Dropout Study Cor.ntittee of the MCUSD, while acknowledging the plight, of 
the f*iriy small number: of dropouts in Mid City, wishes to stress that the 
long-term focus of the \Ctistrict should be^on improving* those instructional 
areas which are not only the causes for students dropping out, but are the 
reasons why many students who stay in school are poorly educated. The 
Committee found that tnany non-college-bound students feel their high school 
classes are no help to them in dealing with their I'^fe situations, and do^ 
not even help them to ipaster reading and writing skills without which their 
job prospects are severely limited. The dropout is only a symptom of other 
problems that now exist in ^e MCUSD. 

It is indeed surprising that, given the magnitude of these instructional 
problems in the sch^Ts, more students have not dropped out. Although 
resources could beneficially be directed towarc^ re-educating the dropout, 
in our view the benefits to the individual stud^t and 'the community as a 
whole would best be served by concentrating on these in-school deficiencies, 
for they are more pervasive both in the number of people affected and in the / 
costs paid for their continued existence. 
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V Socloloqical and PsychQiogical Characteristics of MCt)^D' Dropouts 

A random sample of the life histories of MCUSD dropouts would seem to , 
suggest the Etiology of the dropout syndrome as falling into two grou'ps: 

a. Those syndromes which develop slowly out of social and academic 
failures on the part of the individual to .incorporate his 
^ life-scheme orientdtionN:hose attitudes andl values .which are in' 

harmony v/ith the largery^ooiety. ^ * 

• \b. Those syndromes which develop relattvely Vapidly, duetto sudden 
•^leferious influences in the person's social or academic^ milieu, 
precipitated either by the focio-physical difficulties of mafginal 
living or \\\^ inadequacy af mutually reinforcing social interaction. 



I ■ 

DO-10 

Educational and Personality Profiles of Potential Dropouts 

The State Association of Curriculum Development has been conducting a long- 
term study of 400 students who have dropped out of high schools throughout 
the state over the past two years. A faculty member of one of the local 
universities who is serving on the Dropout Study Team spent a few hours in 
MCUSD presenting tentative findings of the study. y 

The following factors have tentatively been revealed as characteristics of 
those in the study group: 

/■ 

1. Short attention span . ; ' 

2. Deficiency in reading skill 

3. Inability to adapt to school and classroom behavior' regulations • 

4. Social isolation ^ 

5. Little or no interest and success in the £lassroom over a period 
of several years 

6. Low family income 

\ 7. Necessity to work to compensate for economic deprivation 

' 8. Average or above average ability, with LQ.'s ranging from 90 to 130 

j The researcher emphasized the last factor when he said that "instructional 

I planning to deal with the learning and motivational iiwdequacies of these stu- 

dents and to maximize their existing abilities is one of the highest priorities 
EBsiC for our, schools." 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 



Judging the Validity of Problem's* 



Now you are aready to judge the validitj/' of the problems being analyzed 
Assume that, while you have been analyzing the problems signalled at the 
beginning of the schooVyear (i.e., in Module One), some additional problems 
,have been recognized and information pertinent to each of thfem has been 
gathered and* summarized. Follow these steps: Jk 

1. Obtain copies of the problem definitions arid information 
summaries for the five original problemsiJi*" Achievement in 
Basic Skills, Career Information and Guidance, Dropping 
Out of School, Occupational Skills Train<ing, and Student 

» Dissatis-fattion with Curricalum (either your team copies 

of Worksheet 2 and 3, or the developer-written problem 
. ' definitions and information summaries). 

2. Review the problem cj^finitions and information summaries 
on the next several pages for the three new problems: 
Bilingual Instruction, Instrumental Music, and Playground 
Activity. 

3. Ba^ed on the information summarized, decide as a team 
whether each problem as defined is valid, that is, whether 

" there is a significant discrepancy between the existing 
and desired states of student outcome. The information ' 
pertinent to criterion (a) of seriousness,. "How large is 

' the discrepancy between the existing and desired states?" 
will be most helpful in judging validity, 

4. On Worksheet 6, page 231, check whptbp.r p^^ch „nroblem 

is Valid^ Valid Only in Part, Invalid, or its Validity is 
Impossible to Determine fro^r the Information Available. 

5. You may need to redefine some of the problems to take into^ 
account the additional, information you collected. If you 
rated any of the problems Valiid Only in Part, you mijst 
writje new problem definition/ to eliminate the 'in>>a"lid 
aspects. If you rated any /f the problems Valid, you max 
want to redefine them to Include arty additional information 
you collected. .Cross out/the original problem definitions 
and write your new ones below them, 

6. Be sure your new problem^ definitions meet the four criteria 
for wel] -defined problems^ that is, that they specify: 

(a) the curricular or instructional area involved, (b) the 
^rade levels at which the problem is occurring, (c) the 
particular groups of students involved, and (d) the student 
behaviors involved. 



WHEN YOU HAVE RATED THE -VALIDITY OF ALL EIGHT PROBLEMS, TURN TO PAGE 233 
AND RtVIEW THE SUGGESTED RESPONSES.. 
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WORKSHEET 6 
Judging the Validity of Problems 



Problems 

/ 


VaI -id 
f a 1 1 u 


f O 1 1 U vM 1 jr 

in Part 


illVG 1 1 U 


V a 1 1 u 1 L y 

Impossible to 
Determine from 
Information ^ 
Available ^ 


* 

Achievement 1a Basic Skills 




- 




# 


Career Information and Guidance 










Droppi^^g^ut of School 




• 






Occupational Skills Training 










Student Dissatisfaction 
with Curriculum 








• 


Bilingual Instruction 










Instrumental Music 










Playground Activity 






5. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR SECOND TEAM ACTIVITY 
Judging the Validity of Problems 



problem and 
Validity Judgment 



Rationale 



o 

ACHIEVEMENT IN 
BASIC SKILLS: 



Valid Only 
In Part 



Apparently not all basic skills, but only^fCading and verbal 
ability are seriously deficient. Since average test scores 
of#1ack apd Mexican-American 12th graders are more than two 
years be16w grade level* surely many students would not meet 
the State's 8th-grade proficienpy ^.tandard for high school 
graduation. Students' mathematics sk411s« on the other hand* 
are not in Jeopardy. The problem therefore appears to be 
Valid Only in Part . Based on all the- information available* 
a better problem definition would be: 
Existing State: Many Black and Mexican-American students 
who on the average perform 20-3? months below grade level in 
reading comprehension and verbal ability by the end of high 
school, are being improperly placed in EH and EMR classes* 
failed tn disproportionate nunbers ^t all grade levels, and 
graduated without basic comnuni cation skills they need to 
qualify for Jobs. 

DesiVed State ; To prepare Black and Mexican-American 
students to meet the State's, ^fnimum 'proficiency standard 
for high school graduation, their reading and comnunication 
skills should be individually diagnosed, and their natural 
verbal facility developed through use of relevant curriculum 
methods and materials » beginrting in the primary grades. ■ 



The information does not siipport a confident Judgment as to 
the validity of this problem, so the most reasonable Judgment 
is probably that Validity is Impossible to Determine From 
Information Available . Nhile there have been numeroi^s 
<^apg€s^ that^ vocational guidance needs improMment, SMnetiKaye 
come from sources, out&ide the district and are. not dfrectty 
applicable to MCUSO, and none have cited evidence to confirm 
that MCUSD students ire uninformed about Job opportunities 
and trainina needs. The results of'the follow-up question- - 
naire (CI-9} apply to students from high schools throughout 
B^ County and may not be equally true of former MCUBD 
students. Parents' opinions of how well informed their 
^"Idren are about career options and training needs would 
be useful for validating this problem* but only parents of 
gifted students were interviewed (CI-2), while the problem 
primarlTy affects non-college-bound students (24, CI-9). 
Furthermore, MCUSD's favorable student/counselor ratio (CI-5) 
and students' use of existing vocational guidance services 
(CI-IO) indicate that the district has not totally neglected 
guidance services. Given this indefinite and conflicting 
information about existing conditions in MCUSD, it is probably 
best to reserve Judgment about the problem's validity until 
reliable data can be gathered regarding students' knowledge 
of Job trends, high need-occupations, training requirements, 
etc. 



CAREER INFORMATION 
AND GUIDANCE: 



Val 1 di ty Ts ImposslbTe 

to Determine from 
Information Available 
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Problem and 
Valldft/ Judgment 



Rationale 




Despite the consultant's alarming conclusions (20), the Inci- 
dence of dropouts In fiCUSD does not appear to be Increasing 
as the consultant Initially claimed and the 2% dropout rate 
Is lower. In fact, than that In comparable districts (DO-6). 
The majority of dropouts are from Garfield High School (35), 
which may Indicate a "significant Instructional dilemma" for 
Garfield, but not necessarily for the district as a whole. 
In view of the Dropout Stuc^y Conmlttee's conclusion that 
MCUSD's dropout rate Is symptomatic of Instructional defi- 
ciencies In the high school curricaltim (DO-8), Instead of 
attempting a head-on attack or. the dropout problem. It should 
probaMy be considered as another factor relating to the 
problems of Achievement In Basic Skills, Carieer Information 



DROPPING OUT M 
OF SCHOOL: 



Invalid 



OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS TRAINING: 

Valid 



ana Guidance, Occupational Skills. Trailing, and Student 
Dissatisfaction with CurrlcuUm. We felt the data failed to 
substantiate the existence of a slgnjflceint discrepancy 
between existing and desired ktates regarding, students drop- 
ping out of sdiool and, therefcTrie, concluded this problem 
was Invalid . If you concluded that the dropout problem wds 
either Valid Only in Part, or that Validity wa^s Impossible 
to Determine from Information Available, your Judgment may 
be appropriate, but you should be able to explain the - 
rationale for your Judgment. 




The Information that Initially signalled this problem seems 
to Indicate that the problem Is Valid . That Is, HCUSD's 
inattentl'on to the needs of the large segment of non-college- 
bound students who attend Its high. schools for Intensive, i 
up-to-date Job training Is significantly discrepant from a 
revamped vocational training program, providing, Intensive 
skill development courses In high-need qccupatlonal f1el<te 
and on-the-job work experience with local businesses and 
Industries, that is needed. 



It is more difficult to assess the extent of the discrepancy 
between existing ^nd desired states of affective student 
outcomes like this one than of students' knowledge or skills^ 
because personal opinions are practically the only relevant ^ 
data. However, the problem signals did convey considerable 
evidence of students' lack of interest irf MCUSD's present 
social studies curriculum, and widespread belief that the 
present curriculum is r>ot encompassing Black and Mexican- 
American* studies nor emphasizing acquisition of problem- 
solving skills to help students deal with contemporary social 
problems. No si^stantial opposition to this point of view 
was expressed. We have therefore concluded that the prob^m 
is a Valid one. J 



STUDENT 
DISSATISFACTION 
WITH CURRICULUM: 

Valid 
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Problem and 
Validity Judgment 



. BILINGUAL 
INSTRUCTION: 



Valid Only 
in Part 



Rationale 

r • 

" *^ 

Apparentjy the need to help Black, children develop reading 
and -writing skills in the language that is most familiarrto 
them has been recognized and the Black Language Curriculum 
Workshop has initiated an effective solution: However, 
there is- no evidence of special curriculupi tnatertals f#r 
Spanish-speaking students being used throughout the district. 
The rentedidl reading classes emphasize standard English, 
and there are only, four Sp'anishrspeaking and no Oriental 
teacher aides available tcjassist children in th'ifeti^. classes. 
The needs of the District Spanish-speaking and Oriental 
elementary .'Students for instruction in their native 
Janguage 'are obviously not being ipet. The problem there- 
fore appears to be Valid. Qnly in Part. Black students 
should ^e^eliminated from the problem definition as an 
affected group; the plrobleJn might then be redefined as 
follows: 



ExistinqV^tate : Primary sjtudents whose spoken language' ^ 
IS other than standard English (with the excfptjon 
Black students) are not J earning to read and write their 
spoken language well because they receive instruct on only 
in st^indard English. ■ v (7 

Desired State : ' In the primary grades, all MCUSD students 
whose spdken language is other than standard English 
should develop language ^skills in their spoken language 
as well as in standard English. 



INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC: 



Valid 



According ta th« information availatjl'B, this problem appears - 
to be Valid. That is, many elementary children who want to 
learn to play musical instruments do not ^et the opportunity 
because they don't have ifistruments. Although the problem 
primarily affects the district's three racially unbalanced 
elementary schools where phildren from lowvtncome families 
are concentrated, it is still an appropriate district- level 
concern, biacause the remedy may call for a change In district 
policy and/or budget. 



The inforrhuCion collected tends to invalidate both the exist- 
ing and desired states that were defined for this problem. 
Those objecting to che "violence" of children's play do not 
appear to be perceiving the existing situation accurately. ' 
PLAYGROUND While there is evidence that children are noisy and bolster- 

ACTIVITY: ous durin-g play* periods , the' -incidence of fights or dther 

^ destructive behavior among* el einentary students is low. 

A.inore sedate playground atmo^pheice appears to be desired 
Invalid by^only a minority of the MCUSD community^ The majority of 

both parents and teachers oppose structuring children's 
playtime into organized games,^ ^ispecially those of a competi- 
tive nature. We therefore conclude that this probleh fs 
••Invalid for MCUSD. — . 
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IF THEY ARF VALID, HOW SERIOUS ARE THE PROBLEMS? 

' Overview 

In Module Five you judged the validity of several problems. In this 
module you will complete the process of analyzing problems by judging the 
seriousness of those problems that were judged to be either valid or valid in ^ 
pari. Y,ou will review six factors, or criteria, that make certain problems more 
serious than others. You will judge systematically the relative seriousness of 
several problems, by comparing information about each problem pertinent to ttie 
several criteria that determine the seriousness of problems. 

By the time you complete this module, you s.hould be able to: 

1. Identify criteria that are useful for judgino the 
seriousness of problems. 

2. Explain why gathering information pertinent to each 
criterion makes it easier to ju'dge the overall serious- 

^ ness of problems.* - *? 

3. Judge the relative seriousness of several problems, 
given appropriate information to make such judgments. 

o 

I. Criteria that Determine Seriousness of ^problems 

. At any. one time an instructional planner is probably aware of a npmber of 
va44<3h^roblems in his school district. Obviously 'problems compete not only for 
^ttentioni but also for the resources available to solve them. How does the 
instructional planner decide which problems he should, oay attention to and/or^ 
which ones he should spend his resources on? He should have some means of 
comparing the relative seriousness of all the problems he is facing. Then h« 
can attend to, and commit district resources to, those problems that |?rove to 
be of the greatest seriousness for his district. 

As an exmaple, let us suppose that these two problems are being compared 
in terms of their seriousness: ( 

Problem A : Students are not developing adequate occupational skilV^; they 
should receive better vocational training. 

Evidence of 

Seriousness : Seventy percent of all parents ifi our district feei that higK 
school students have not received adequate job preparation by 
the time they graduate. * 
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Problem B : Students are not knowledgeable about human reprdtigction and sexual 
behavior; they need to receive instruction concerning sex and 
family life. 



Ev idence of 
SeriQUsness : 



The School Board has recommended implementation of a comprehensive 
sex and family life education \program within the next six months. 



Which of these problems is more seriousi An answer based on a comparison 
of the limited Information given would be quilte questionable. It is likp com-* 
paringvapples and bananas. For Problem A , ydu have information ab9ut the 
importance \of the problem to a school-related group, the parents. For Problem B, 
the information ava '^le Luncerns requirements for taking action on the problem. 
Now let us suppose i rmation is available about both these aspects of seri- 
ousness for both thes^ problen>s: ^ ^ 

Problem A : Students are not developir>g adequat*^ occupational skills; they 
bhould receive better vocational trairfing. 



Evidence of 
Ser'ousness: 1 



Problem B; 



Seventy percent of all parents in our district feel that high 
school students have not received adequate job preparation 
by the tire they graduate. 

2. The School Board has made no special recommendations concern- 
ing the district's vocational education program. However, 
federal funds for implementing a new or expanded program 
might be secured if a proposal is submitted within the next 
three months. 

Students are not knowledgeable about human reproduction and sexual 
behavior; they need to receive instruction concerning sex and 
family life. 



Evidence of 
Seriousness: 1 



Fifty-five percent of the respondents to a parent questionnaire 

regarded sex and family life education as a "critical" need 
in our school district. Another thirty percent of the 
respondents regarded it as a "major" need. 

2. Ttie School Bo^rd has recommended implementation of a compre- 
hensive sex and family life education program within the next ^ 
six months. 

On the basis of this additional, information, which of the two problems do 
you think is more *^er1ous? Your decision still involves a good deal of sub- 
jective 'judgment, but it should be a more confident decision because you now have 
information for each ofjthe problems about two factors that contribute /o judg- 
ments of seriousness, the more comparable your information about problems, the 
more confidently you can judge the relative seriousnes s. 
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For eacti problem you are analyzing, try to gather information about several 
different criteria that may contribute to the seriousness of the problem. You 
probably have your own ideas about what factors make certain problems especially 
serious for schools. Here are the six criteria that were suggested earlier for 
judaing the relative seriousness of problems: 

1. HOW LARGF IS THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THE EXISTING AND 
DESIRED STATES? 

2. WHAT PROPORTION OR jMBER OF STUDENTS, OR OF PARTICULAR 
GROUPS OF STUDENTS, IS AFFECTED BY THE PROBLEM? 

3. HOW IMPORTANT IS THE PROBLEM TO SCHOOL-RELATED GROUPS? 

4. WHAT ARE THE FINANCIAL COSTS OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE PROBLEM? 

5. WHAT RELATED PROBLEMS MIGHT BE ALLEVIATED IF THE PROBLEM' 
IS SOLVED, OR AGGRAVATED IF THE PROBLEM REMAINS UNSOLVED? 

6. HOW SOON IS ACTION ON THE PROBLEM REQUIRED? 

These criteria* were discussed in Module Three as factors to consider in 
determining what information is needed to analyze fully the seriousness of 
problems. (You may want to review the discussion on page. 99-103) . 

Using a set of established criteria^ as a means of comparing the relative 
seriousness of problems will help you in a number of ways. It will help you 
to organize the information you have about each problem, determine what additional 
information you need before a judgment of seriousness can be confidently made, 
and compare the relative seriousness of problems that are very dissimilar in 
nature. Of course, for some problems you may not be able to get information * 
pertinent to every criterion, even 1f you feel it is desirable to do so. 
However, the more complete your information is about all these criteria, ^the 
more confident you can be in your, judgments of the relative seriousness of 
different problems. 
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^ II. Judging the Relative Seriousness of Problems 

You may not consider all the criteria that determine seriousness of problem's 
equally important. ^ Individuals way have personal or professional biases that 
lead them ta attach greater importance to certain criteria. You may feel , for 
example, that no matter what other evidence is available, the g^^eater the number 
of students/to whom a given problem applies, the more serious it is; or that the 
greater thf importance that members of school -related groups assign to a given 
problem-, the more serious it is. If you- do consider certain criteria more 
important than others, you will probably weight information that pertains to 
those criteria more heavily when you judge the seriousness^'of problems. 

yThe differential weights that you assign to the various criteria need not 
necessarily be considered everlasting. External factors' may periodically 
influence you to perceive the relative importance of the criteria differently. 
For instance, if your district's budget has been cut or is extremely tight, you 
may feel obliged to weight information that pertains to "financial costs of the 
existence of the problem" more heavily than other information about your 
district's problems. Or, if your district has come under attack for failing to 
foster good school -community relations, you may wish to stem further hard feel- 
ings by making yoijr judgments as to which problems are most serious for the 
district primarily according to "the importance of the problems to school- 
related groups." You may also perceive the relative importance of the various 
criteria to vary depending on the particular problems being analyzed. 

If you systematically gather information that pertains to a number of 
different criteria against which the seriousness of problems can be judged, 
decide how serious particular problems are according to each criterion, and 
combine your separate ratings into an overall judgment of\.seribusness, your 
confidence in the priorities you assign to problems shou^ be enhanced consid- 
erably. You will be able to justify the priorities you set to others because 
you have based them on comparisons of problems, often very different in nat "e, 
against the rame set of standards. 
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Self-Test for Module Six 

This self- test will help you evafuate your understanding of the concepts 
presented in Module Six. After you have cwnpleted all the items, refer 
to the suggested responses on pages 243-244. * 

1. In judging the seriousness of valid student outcome problems, which 
six of the following do you most need inforrpation about? (Check them.) 



a. financial cost of solving the problem 

b. importance of the problem to school -related groups, 

c. potential causes of the problem 

d. proportion or grogp of students affected 

e. financial cost of the existence of the problem 



^» f. alternative solutions to the problem «. 

^g. size of discrepancy between existing and desired states ^ * 

^h. other problems that may be alleviated if the problem is solved 

i\. how soon action is required. 

2. Give at least one reason why it is necessary, to determine the seriousness^ 
of a pr'oblem BEFORE seeking solutions to it. 



I 
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Suggested Responses 
for Module Six Self -Test 



Please do not look at the Suggested Responses 
until you have attempted all the Items on the 
Self -Test. 



t 
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1. In Judging the seriousness of valid student outcome problems, which 
six of the following do you most need Infonpatlbn about? (Check them.) 

« 

a. financial cost of solving the problem 

/ b. Importance of the problem to school -related groups 

c. potential causes of the problem 

_/ d. proportion or group of students affected 
/ e. financial cost of the existence of the problem 

f . alternative solutions to the problem 

, / g. size of discrepancy between existing and desired states . 
, / h. other problems that may be alleviated If the problem Is sO]Ned 
/ i. how soon action 1s required. 

2. Give at least one reasjpn why It Is necesta'ry to determine the seriousness 
of a problem E^FOIlE ^tfeking solutions to U. 

Some poeeible reaaane: ^ 

\. It helpe you to reoognize what additional infomation, if any^ you 
need about the problem before deciding on a eolution. 

b. The moet eerioue problems are the onee whioh the eohool ehould 
attempt to eolve firet. 

a. It ie easier to compare the relative eeriouaneas of very different 
problems if you judge them againat the aame aet of criteria. 
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MCUSD NEWS 



T" 



P^ANNINGi TEAM ASKED TO RECOMMEND 
PRIORITIES FOR DISTRICT ACTION 



March. _The Instructional Planning 
Team^as reported to Superintendent 
Redford and the Board of Education 
Its £l>ndlng8 that five of the 
Instructional problems being ana- 
lyzed have been proved valid In 
MCUSD: Achievement In Basic 
Skills, Occupational Skills Train- 
ing, Student Dissatisfaction with 
Curriculum, Bilingual Instruction, 
and Instrumental Music. 

T^e Superintendent praised the IPT 
for validating the problems rather 
th^n assuming that all alleged prob- 
lems require solutions, but de- 
manded that priorities be set 
among the validated problems.. He 
explained that the District *s 
resources, already heavily over- 
burdened, cannc^t be stretched to 
accommodate attacks on all its 



problems. "New funds will not be 
authorized for the solution of any 
Instructlqnal problem unless some 
proof Is given that It ranks among 
the District* 8 most serious 
problems.*' 

Suiierlntendent Redford requested 
that the IPT submit a memorandum 
to him by the end of the week In- 
' dlcatlng their priorities for 
District action on the five prob- 
lems, and their ratlsnale for the . 
priorities set. "The conclusions 
dra\m from the systematic analysis 
you've performed," he said, "will 
help us tremendously to ensure ^hat 
resources are allocated for solving 
MCUSD's most pressinK problems." 
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^ INSTRUCTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 

Judging the Seriousness of Problems 

Until now, you ♦^•ave made decisions as a team at each step in the process >of 
analyzing problems. S^'n^e there may be differences of opinion at this final 
step which must be resoTved before a team consensus can be reached, first 
individually judge the relative seriousness of the problems. Refer to the in- 
formation summaries for the five problems that have been validated in MCUSD: 
ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS^, OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING, STUDENT DISSATISFACTION 
WITH CURRICULUM, BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION and INSTRUMENTAL^ MUSIC. Complete Work- 
sheet 7 on the nextjoage by following these steps: 

1. First, consider the first criterion listed on the worksheet, 
"a, Hov* large is the discrepancy between the existing and 
desired states?" Review the information pertinent to that 
criterion on the information summary ,for each of the five 
problems. Assuming this was all you knew about the problems, 
decide how serious each problem is in relation to the others. 
Assign ranks of 1 (most serious) to 5 (least serious) to each 
of the problems, and write the numbers in the appropriate 
spaces opposite criterion a on the worksheet. Ties are 
acceptable. 

2. Now compare the information summarized. about the problems 
for each of the regaining criteria. In each case, rank the 
relative seriousness of the five problems, assuming that the 
information summarized for each criterion is all you have on 
which to base your ranks. 

3. Look over all the ranks you assigned to each problem, and 
decide how you would rank the five problems in terms of their 
overall seriousness. (A simple way is to add up the ranks in 

teach column, and assign rank 1 to the lowest score, ra^nk 2 to 
the second lowest score, etc.) Write in your ranks in the 
appropriate spaces opposite "Overall Seriousness Ranking" on 
the- worksheet. 

4. Be prepared to explain to the other members of your team how 
you arrived at your ranking, that is, what information you 
used to make your judgments. 



WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED THE WORKSHEET. WAIT UNTIL THE OTHER MEMBERS OF YOUR TEAM 
HAVE ALSO FINISHED. THEN AS A TEAM. REVIEW THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE NEXT 
ACTIVITY ON PAGE 251 . 
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WORKSHEET 7 
Ju)s(g^ng the Seriousness of Problems 



Team 



Criteria of 
Seriousness 


ACHIEVLME^rr 
IN BASIC 
SKILLS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
\SKILLS 
TWINING 


STUDENT 
DISSATISFACTION 
WITH CURRICULUM 


BILINGUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 


a. How large is 

between the exist- 
ing and desired 
states? 






• 






D. nndt f/iUpur- 

tion or group of 
students Is 
affected by the 
problem? 












c. How important 
|is the problem to 
school -related 
groups? 










• 


d. What are the 
financial costs of 
the existence of 
the problem? 






V 




_4 


e. What related 
problems may be 
alleviated if t;he 
problem is solved? 


i 

• 


» 








f. How soon is 
actio ' on the 
problem required? 












Overall 
j Seriousness 
j Ranking 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEAM ACTIVITY 



Judging the Seriousness of Problems 



Your, next task is to get together with the other members of your team and 
arrive at a team cor>sensus on the relative seriousness of the five problems. 
To fill out another worksheet representing your judgments as a team: 

1- Compare the ranks each team member assigned to the five 
problems. You will probably notice some disagreements. ' » 
A decision-making process like this can never be made 
totally objective. Even though you had the same infor- 
mation about each problem and used the same criteria to 
judge their seriousness, you can see that your decisions , 
were still, to some degree, subjective. How "serious" 
a given item of information indicates a problem to be 
is partly a matter of opinion. Also, each of you may 
weight the relative importance of each of the six criteria . 
of seriousness somewhat differently. - * 

2. Rank the relative seriousness of the five problems as a 
team. Wherever there are differences of opir on, each 
team member should try to explain how he decided on his 
ranks. Those who can most persuasively explain <iheir 
rankings may be able to convince the others to accept 
their rankings; or you may want to try to compute 
average ranks for the team as a whole; or, if all else 
fails, you can simply let the majority rule. 

3. Record the team's decisions on a separate copy of 
Worksheet 7. You will find additional copies on the next* 



page. 



WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED RANKING THE PROBLEMS, TURN TO PAGE ?SS AND REVIEW 
THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE FINAL ACTIVITY. 
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WORKSHEET 7 , 
Judging the Seriousness of Problems 



Team 



Criteria of 
Seriousness 


ACHIEVEMENT 
IN BASIC 
SKILLS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS 
TRAINING 


STUDENT 
DISSATISFACTION 
WITH CURRICULUM 


BILINGUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


•INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 


a. How large is 
the discrepancy 
between the exist- 
ing and desired 
states? 












bf What propor- 
tion or group of 
"Students is 
affected by the 
problem? 










• 


1 

;s 

g 


. How important 
s th? problem to 
chool -related 
roups? 


• 










J 

d. What are the 
financial costs of 
the existence of 
the problem? 












e. What related 
problems may be 
alleviated if the 
problem is solved? 




- 








f. How soon is 
action on the 
problem required? 












II 


Overall 

Seriousness 

Ranking 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FINAL ACTIVITY 

Ju dging the Seriousness of Problems . 

Now that you have completed your analysis of MCUSD*s problems, your. team 
should prepare a memorandum to Superintendent Redford, informing him of the 
results, of your analysis and of the priorities for district actron that you are^ 
recommending. Use the memo form provided on ^ next page.' The memo should 
cover the following points: 

1. What do you see as the priorities for district action" on 
these problems and your rationale for recommending them? 

2. What is the overall process you used to reach those \ 
conclusions? ^\ 

Do not feel that you must include in the memo every step your team wenl 
through, nor every bit of information you used in making your decisions— 
summarize the process you went through and the rationale behind the priorities* 
you set. 

When you have completed writing your memorandum, wait for instructions 
from the coordinator. Be prepared to exchange your team's memorandum with 
another team, and to evaluate another team's memo by completing the Evaluation 
Sheet on page 259. 
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MID CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRIXT 
" INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 

To:_ Supenintendent Redford 

From: Instructional Planning Team . « ^ 



Subject: Priorities for District Action on Instructional Problems 
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Memorandum . , ' Memorandum 
Written by Team EvaXated by Team 

Evaluation Sheet 

f Obtain another team's memorandum to Superintendent Redford. Indicate in ^ 

t" '^per left-hand comer of this Evaluation Sheet which team's mono you ar^ 
evaluating and^ in the upper right-hand corner, your own team identification. 

X ^\ a team, review the tqemorandum, and then write brief ansv.6rs to each 
of the following questions. Return the memo and this Evaluation Shec*. to tfre 
approp-ne team when you are finished- and be prepared to discuss your evalua- 
te -.1 w»* I them, if they wish. 

< 

1. ARE THE PRIORITIES SET FOR DISTRICT ACTION REASONABLE IN TERfo OF 
THE RATIOMLE prodded? 



2. DOES THE MEMO PROVIDE A CLEAR IDEA OF THE PROCESS THAT THE OTHER 
TEAM WENT THROUGH IN REACHING ITS CONCLUSIONS? 
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The FAR WEST LABOROATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT is a public non-profit organization located in the San Francisco Bay Area and 
supported in part by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Laboratory's goal is to contribute to the improven^ent of educational practices. 
Through educational devalopimnt activities, a staff of 250 works to halp cMldran ' 
^ave mora and batter opportunitias to laam. 

Educational development is a new discipline. It involves, first, focusing on an impor- 
tant but specific area in need of improvement and then inventing, field testing, and 
validating a generally useful solution to that problem or need. The solution may be 
a new self-cOntained product or an alternative process' or system to be used by 
educators, by students, by parents, or by all of them together. 

The Laboratory now has five major developmental divisions. Division I, directed by 
Dr. Ned A. Flanders^ develops products and procedure^that will result in more effec- 
tive teaching. Division II, directed by Dr. Paul Hood, d^ops new instructional and 
training systama; for example, it is testing an employer-based career education model. 
^Division ill, directed by Dr. Glen Nimnicht, develops methods and materials that are 
responsive to th'e needs and interests of very young children. Division IV, directed 
by Dr.Vames Johnson, is investigating the problems of renewing homa-aehool Hnicag* 
so as to improve educational practice. Division V, directed by Dr. Larry Hutchlns. , 
develops ways and means of facilitating installation and utHizatlon of educational 
innovations. < . • 

> All Laboratory products undergo a rigorous research and development cycle prior 
to release for reproduction and distribution by other agencies. At least three ph&es 
of field testing— wori( wJth/a prototype, a supervised performance field test, and an 
operational test under jjormal user conditions without Laboratory participation — 
precede formal external review and an official decision on acceptability. In view of 
this thorough evaluation, those who adopt Laboratory products and (processes can 
know with certainty the kjnd o^iOutcomes they can anticipate In their own educational 
settinq. 

The work ot the Laboratory is governed by a Board of Directors appointed by the 
major educational agencies in the stat^ of California, Nevada, and Utah. 



John K. Hemphill 
Laboratory Directop 
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